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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Winter in Lapland and Sweden ; with various 
Observations relating to Finmark and its In- 
habitants; made during a residence at Ham- 
merfest, near the North Cape. By A. De 
Capell Brooke, &e. 4to. pp. 612. London, 
1827. J. Murray. 

Durine the ten years of our literary exist- 

ence, we have had to review very few works 

treating distinctly of these northern regions: 
one Von Buch’s travels, so well translated by 

Mr. Black, in 1817; another, Egedes Green- 

land; and a third, the first volume of Captain 

Brooke’s own publication — for which we refer 

to our Nos. 329, 330, and 331, in the year 1823. 

In that volume the author gave us his view of 

“4 d Summer ; in the present he tells us 

of a Lapland Winter. And there is much of 

“ noticeable” matter in the subject. 

“In no part of the world are the opposite 
seasons of the year more strikingly contrasted, 
and nowhere do the alterations of summer and 
winter present in every point of view a more 
sudden and remarkable change, than in the 


countries beyond the Polar Circle. Should the: 


traveller be pursuing his way at the com- 
mencement of the former er cannot see 
without astonishment tle rapidity with which 
the whole reeahe kingdn ard into life ; 
accustomed. as he has been to the slowness 
with which, in more temperate climates, it 
recovers from the torpidity of winter. His 
journeying is slow, laborious, and even pain- 
fal; contending, as he is obliged to do, against 
the endless rapids that oppose the p 
of his slight canoe, toiling through pation 
, or climbing the mountain’s 
tide. Should he, when exhausted by fatigue, 
week shelter from the blaze of the meridian 
san, the silence that reigns throughout the 
deep and interminable pine forests, is inter. 
rupted by the loud hum of myriads of the 
insect tribe, which disturb his sluambers ; while 
their incessant attacks are directed against him 
tne during the noontide heat and the mid- 
t glare. If, during what’ would be night 
in other climes, he repose himself on the banks 
of the broad Tornea river, and be lulled to 
sleep by the murmurings of the distant rapids, 
his slumber is no sooner broken, than his eye 
ty the dazzling beams of the sun 
the northern horizon, and bringing 
ly to his mind the rerollection, that he is 
from those countries where the approach of 
evening is announced by the deep dow of the 
western sky, and mid tis devoted to ob- 
. different is the scene that pre- 
sents itself to the winter traveller, whose 
the day is ilumined by the 
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jects very sufficiently before our eyes, and 
reward us for the toil of perusing so large a 
book, in which it must be confessed there are 
some repetitions, and now and then too much 
of minuteness. For example, it is a curious 
fact, that if the rein-deer skin is exposed ‘to 
salt water, the hair falls off, unless the fur be 
immediately well rubbed with snow; and this the 
worthy author mentions, we calculate, oftener 
than twice or thrice. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that the same application which cures a 
human being of frost-bite should preserve the 
fur on the hide of an animal: we could wish 
our philosophers to investigate this property in 
snow. 

After a glance at the early history of the 
north, Capt. B. resumes his journal, as an in- 
habitant of Qualien, or Whale Island, not far 
south of the north headland of Europe, which 
he had just visited. He goes on to describe 
his mode of life, &c. 

* To a resident of Finmark, a boat is an 
indispensable acquisition, and without this pos- 
session he is literally a prisoner, from the im- 
passable nature of the country; accordingly 
my first care on becoming settled at Fuglenzs 
was to obtain a boat; and Mr. Aasberg having 
a new one, which he had lately procured from 
Alten, I became the sor -of it for the 
small sum of 3/. English, "Thé Alten boats 
are celebrated’ throughout Finmark for their 
make and beauty of shapes and the good 
qualities of this, confi the report I had 
‘previously heard of it. In length it was about 
twelve feet; its form not unlike that of a 
canoe, being narrow and pointed both at its 
stem and stern; and being made of exceed- 
ingly thin fir planks, it was so light, that one 
person could,with ease drag it to the water. 
I felé now quite independent; and whether I 
wished"to shoot, fish, or pay visits on the other 
side of the water, my boat was always ready at 
my command, close to the windows of my 
room at the Red Hoiise, where I lived. 

The usages of society in this remote place 
are well worth consideration, as having many 
relics of the olden times,: still observable 
through the not very important changes 
wrought by modern improvement. 

‘¢ Fuglenes (says the author) was the great 
centre of gaiety, and my chamber at the Red 
House nightly resounded with the notes of 
mirth and merriment. So constant and unin- 
terrupted a train of festivity did not, in truth, 
exactly suit me; as, there being but two 
chambers, it was necessary te give up that 
which I occupied, for the accommodatian of the 
visitors. This not a little deranged my books, 
sketches, and other ee et or were obliged, 
in consequence, to be hastily together 
ee ee a 
the merry party, could not sufficiently 
Any thing, in. fat, of gin. wornansh 
Any thing, in fact, of E p 
was regarded by them with the greatest in- 
terest, as affording no small contrast with the 
tude and simple manufactures of Norway. 
Notwithstanding the interruption this occa- 
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sioned me, yet the good humour and honest 
frankness of all, made me willingly submit to 
the inconvenience. One ‘evening, the whole 
small society of Hammerfest would come in 
their boats to drink punch and smoke their 
pipes at the Red House; and this number 
being swelled by the captains of the different 
vessels, the party was consequently pretty 
numerous. My little room then resounded 
with the loud effusions of hearts unacquainted 
with care, and little anxious about what the 
morrow would produce. These drinking bouts 
were conducted with such spirit, that it re- 
minded me of the good old days, when our 
ancestors were in like manner worthy dis. 
ciples of Anacreon, and would have caused a 
blush in the cheeks .of the degenerate water- 
drinkers of the present age. They were in 
fact so determined, that. many a head, far 
stronger than my own, would have sunk in the 
conflict; and I really despaired, that: any ex- 
ertions, however great, on. my part, ‘during my 
short residence, could render me. a worthy 
companion to such men as the Foged, Meyer, 
Aargaard, or, Jentof, The first of thiese'was a 
giant, with powers ustivalied in Finmark. 
Enveloped in smoke,-and streams 
of ‘liquid fire, the shériffwas, in fact, the soul 
of every party; and his arrival at Hammerfest 
from Alten, where his presence was frequently 
required, from his high office, was the speedy 
forerunner of a succession of jovial parties. 
At these, the orily liquor drank is pinch, wine 
being almost unknown in Finmark; except 
that occasionally a, few bottles of a villanous 
black compound find their way from Bremen 
or Flensburg, and enabling those who can 
afford to drink it, to form no other idea of that 
wine, the name of which it bears, than what 
its .colour may suggest. This, however, is 
rarely the case, as the merchants wisely prefer 
their own native liquor; and in.the making of 
this the ladies of every family are so skilful}, 
that, having once tasted the nectar which flows 
from their hands, it is scarcely possible to re- 
sist its temptations. They nevertheless do not 
participate farther in these ceremonies, than 
entering occasionally to. replenish the bowls. 
These bouts in summer time commence gene- 
rally about six o’clock, and in winter about 
four, and are carried on without intermission 
till after midnight.. Every, one brings his 
pipe: without this he would be miserable, and 
not even the punch could make him feel com- 
fortable. The room is presently filled with a 
smoke so dense, that it is difficult to distin- | 
guish Most. of the company during 
this time are deeply engaged, each with his 
7 his mouth, at their favourite game of 
whist; while the remainder pace.the room 
with slow an@meagured steps. Now the first 
toast is announced by the master of the house, 
which is Norge, ‘Old Norway!’ 

os expen -the whole 

, the capacious 
then 
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old-fashioned custom of hob-nobbing ; and the 
contents are drunk off, and smoking resumed, 
till the national song of Norway is commenced, 
and sung in loud chorus by all, with the 
greatest enthusiasm. This sir and song, com- 
posed by Bishop Nordahl Broun, of Bergen, 
are aly national, and so well express the 
feelings of a Norwegian, combining at the 
same time so much simplicity, and even 
sublimity of —— that I shall here pre. 
sent them to t' e reader with the literal trans. 
lation. ° 


Should I on the mountains,* 
“ Should | el oe Se, on tin enow skates, with his rifle 
Se aie 
hat one the ——— flutters in the heath; 
Every teseoete "fn the fissures of the rocks; 
Sep olnteak up ar mate 
m™ 
The summit ord e pb which bears the pine 
Is the free town of jovial souls ; 
The noise of the world benesth — 
Reacheth not to my ‘ capt’ dwelling. 
*¢ Should I dwell in the valley, 
Where a river gently through rich grassy 
meadows ; 
Where my saloon is a cottage of leaves, 
And the produce of the earth satisfies me; 
Where the ae sheep and lambs 
Skip about, and nibble leaves, and where the oxen low; 
I there laugh heartily at the boastings of fashion, 
And at nantes odin «| which increases riches. 
From my low! 
the fall of many of the mighty, 


** Should I live near the naked beach, 
On 2 holm shounding with eggs, in the midst of the 
TO! 


herring, 
Tf I then get a draught of fish, 
So full of roes that m eae ayaa, 


On which I took my glass, 
Sang and drank, Long may the fisheries flourish ! 


** Let habe sg then, the mountain, the valley, and the 
si 3 
Gold from the rocks, bread from the valley, and fish in 
abundance from the shores. 
Let the fool drink water ;— 


ter ; 
Um yoo et with wine to the brim ! 
Norway is not a 


| a Ve mel : 
s an . 
Mepcicicet career ah 

To whom our county socery are dear.” 

“ During the concluding verses, the fishery 
of Finmark, upon the success of which their 
welfare so much depends, is invariably drunk 
with loud acclamations. As the glasses are 
replenished, a variety of toasts are in readi. 
ness to empty the contents without delay, 
Many of them were expressive of their kind 
feeling towards me as a 8 3 and Gammei 
Engeland, * Old England,’ Welkommen iil 
Finmarken, ‘ Welcome to Finmark, and a 
lucky journey over the mountains,’ formed 
constantly a part. Tea is generally taken at 
the commencement of these entertainments ; 
and about three hours afterwards, the méllem 
mad served. This, which means the middle 
meal, and is merely a kind of interlude, is 
brought in on a tray, and handed round to all, 
* We give the first verse, also, of the original, aa a spe- 
ary hah ~ héie field, 

Hvor = Finn skjod en reen 
Hvor der et Kildev 





sin rifle paa skien, 


erdens tumme! neden for 
Til min skyehdie bolig ei naaer.” 





consisting of brandy, smoked salmon, or hali- 
but, with sandwiches made of thin slices of 
German sausagés:- It proves not the least in- 
terruption to what is going forward, and about 
ten o’clock the aftens mad, or supper, is an- 
nounced; upon which the party retire to an 
adjoining room, if there happens to be one, to 
partake of it. The aftens mad consists, almost 
invariably, of a large dish of boiled fish, ac- 
companied in summer by a reen stek, or piece 
of rein-deer venison, roasted, and eaten with 
jam of the preserved molteber, or cloud-berry 
rubus chamemorus), and different pickles. 
othing but punch is drunk during this time, 
and the cloth being removed, the bowls are 
replenished, and the carousal seldom ends before 
midnight. These parties, on a larger or smaller 
scale, are carried on throughout the year.” 
Dancing the Waltz and Polsk (the national 
dance) to the violin, in another room, is the 
general amusement of the women, and younger 
men (we presume): the fair sex being well- 
bred, well-dressed, and well-looking, according 
to the testimony of our countryman. He adds, 
*¢ The custom so general in Finmark, and I 
believe in other parts of Norway, of the females 
of the family attending upon their guests, 
while it shews the degree of attention the 
latter is considered entitled to, is highly un- 
pleasant to every one possessing common ideas 
of politeness, x cannot see without confusion 
an elegant and pretty woman, the mistress 
of the house, waiting behind him and the rest 
of the company, and refusing to taste a morsel 
till every one has nearly finished. Yet, were 
it otherwise, the guest would fare but badly ; 
as he would not willingly allow himself to be 
attended by the filthy beings, the female 
servants, who perform the drudgery of the 
house, and whose skins are generally of a dup 
cast, from their frequent ex and the 
total want of habits of ph a in which 
indeed their general condition utterly prevents 
them from indulging, however desirous they 
may be. The dirty appearance of this numer- 
ous and useful class, and their degraded con- 
dition, is in the highest degree distressing, and 
but ill accords with the manly spirit in other 
respects so observable in the Norwegians. Who, 
that has a grain of spirit, can see without in- 
dignation, a young and willing female toiling 
the whole day long; her clothes of the very 
coarsest materials, black from filth and wear, 
performing the drudgery of a man; and at 
night, instead of enjoying the comfort of a bed, 
after her daily task is done, left to get what 
repose she can upon a bench, or even the floor, 
without being able to take off her clothes? 
This is the general state of the women servants, 
in many parts of Norway, at least, which, from 
experience, I am enabled to testify. 
ith regard, however, to the highest class of 
females, the wives and daughters of the mer- 
chants in Finmark, it may with truth be said, 
that they are the best and most notable house. 
ye tan the np from their pa practice 
undertaking the management of ev ing; 
being themselves the cooks, and a acs 
a hundred different offices, which in other 
countries would be intrusted to a domestic; 
but which is not the case here, from the gene- 
ral scarcity of servants, the few that are 
kept, and the reasons before mentioned. The 
young women of each family have thus the 
whole of the household management consigned 
to them. They rise at an early hour in 
the morning, to prepare the ee for the 
family, whieh is taken by every one in bed. 
This appears at first to a stranger a very 
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expect so luxurious and idle a habit at the North 
Cape of Europe. It is common, however, in 
other parts of Norway, and is ex! well 
suited in particular to the kind of life the 
Hammerfest merchant leads. He is never po, 
markable for early rising; and having little o 
nothing to do when the winter sets in, his bed 
occupies no small portion of the long nj 
It is composed of two soft eider-down feather. 
beds, between which he creeps; and if he were 
transported even into the midst of the frozen 
ocean, he would suffer little inconvenience with 
this protection. The heat these eider.down 
quilts give is extraordinary; and their light. 
ness is such, from the materials with which 
they are filled, that the whole weight of them 
does not exceed that of a common blanket, 
They are on this account admirably adapted 
for the purposes of warmth; and every one 
sleeps in this soft manner, without any other 
bed-clothes.- I confess, however, I never could 
endure these Arctic luxuries; and always had 
recourse to sheets and —_ blankets, with 
the latter of which I had fortunately provided 
myself. On being covered up with one of these 
eider-down beds, it gave rise to a sensation of 
being suffocated, or smothered with an immensé 
feather-bed, far exceeding in bulk our own, but 
at the same time literally as light as a feather, 
The heat produced, however, was to me insup. 
portable, and I was always glad to throw them 
off after a few minutes. With their assistance, 
and the additional warmth of the stove, it may 
be easily imagined the Finmarker is in little 
danger of being frozen in his bed. To return, 
however, to his morning beverage: the mer. 
chant is awakened at an early hour, generally 
about seven o’clock, and on nian 3 i oye 
he sees the huusjomfrue, or young of the 
house, ‘standing by his bed-side with a cup of 
og | pereng ane hot coffee, which she presents 
to him. This being received with a look of 
complacency, and quickly swallowed, he agin 
sinks into his nest of down. During the 
operation of sweetening the reviving draught, 
he asks his fair companion concerning the state 
of the weather or the wind; after which she 
lays his pipe ready for him, afd disappears to 
perform the same friendly office for the rest af 
the family. Sitting, or half reclining in his 
bed, and well bolstered up with pillows, he 
smokes one pipe; then finding himself in fit 
order to recommence his slumbers, he again 
composes himself, and sleeps undisturbed for 
several hours. The custom which the Norwe- 
gians have of taking a cup of hot coffee at an 
early hour, is by no means an unpleasant one, 
however laughable it may appear; and to a 
stranger is very captivating. It is true, you 
are awakened out of a sound sleep some hours 
before the usual time of rising ; but in what 
manner? You raise your half-opened eyes, 
and see close to you what a pears a vision of 
the most as patent, in bea form “5 
oung beauty, with a lovely complexion 
light flowing, ringlets. Possibly your dreams 
may have been presenting such a one to your 
imagination at the very moment, and you now 
deem it suddenly realised. You are, however, 
soon convinced that it is an earthly substance, 
from her gently rousing you by the shoulder, on 
seeing that you are hardly in a state of sufficient 
animation to attend to her summons. You then 
discover that the pretty intruder is the daughter 
of the mistress of the house,. who, with the 
most captivating smile imaginable, invites yo 
to partake of the refreshing beverage she 
brought; and which being accepted by you 
with the usual expression of gratitude commqn 





singular custom, and he is little prepared to 


in Norway, tusinde tak, a thousand thanks, 
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fair atten dant retreats, and leaves you to! he was both a practised and a successful author. 


¢ a pleasant addition, in her own image, 
to the scenes Se been 
before indulging in. The frokost, or breakfast, 
which is quite a separate meal, consists likewise 
of coffee, but with the more substantial accom- 
ent of a hot dish — kind of roast 
hashed: meat, either rein-deer or mutton ; 
which, with the addition of a glass of brandy, 
enables you, without much difficulty, to sup- 
nature till one o’elock, when the dinner 
hour arrives. What is eaten at this meal lasts 
you till the coffee in the evening, about four ; 
after which you begin to feel some symptoms of 
returning appetite for the mad, which makes 
its appearance about seven, and is only to pre- 
the stomach against the meal that con- 
cludes the round of eating, the supper, which 
js as substantial as the dinner; after which, 
nothing further is taken till the approach of 
morning, which begins with what has just been 
mentioned. The above is the constant routine 
of eating and drinking, agreeably diversified 
with a little occupation, just sufficient to create 
an appetite. With respect to the cleanliness of 
the habits of the Finmark settlers, there is 
nothing very superfluous, which may be ascribed 
principally to the extreme indolence, and in 
many respects, extreme dirtiness of the male 
branch. The offensive practice of spitting, in 
particular, is carried on to an extent unknown, 
in any other part of the world; and 
to see the floors, during their smoking bouts, 
literally covered with what need not be named, 
though boxes are always ready to receive it, is 
not a very pleasant sight to a stranger, nor is 
he easily familiavised to it. The ladies, I am 
sorry to observe, are not quite exempt from this 
unfeminine practices; whi¢h, however, is not 
confined to Finmark, whete, perhaps some 
excuse may be found from the circunistances 
attending so remote a corner of the North. 
But what can palliate it in the more civilised 
parts of Sweden and Norway ? and what acon- 
fused opinion must be formed of a state of 
society in which these offensive habits are 
tolerated, though the individuals forming it 
are in other respects attentive to the rules of 
decorum? I fear, however, that it is not 
to travel so far north to animad- 
vert upon this practice; which, as far as 
my own experience carries me, prevails in 
almost every country except our own; and 
ay on this account it may seem rather 
and superfluous to tax the Norwegian, 
Swede, Dane, or German, with it, while it is 
practised by our nearest neighbours, by a 
people who pretend, with what degree of jus- 
tice row say, to be the — polished 
nation jurope; among whom this disgusti 
habit is thought nothing of even by females 
who, however fascinating their appearance, 
create sensations of a far different nature, as 
soon as they open their mouths. But an 
is at all times rather a fastidious 
animal; and particularly so where cleanliness 
is concerned: and these remarks perhaps may 
be the more readily excused on account of early 
prejudices, which are not easily eradicated.” 
quotations will suffice to shew what 
settlers are: but the accounts of the native 
Laps are yet more interesting; and we shall 
devote our second notice of Captain Brooke to 
them and their rein-deer. 


The style is facile and spirited; the matters 
treated* various and attractive; and the infer. 
mation and intelligence displayed altogether 
interesting. The work belongs to a class of 
writings which have, occasionally, acquired 
great popularity,—-commingling sentimental 
and religious subjects with the every-day cen- 
cerns of life, and the discussion of questions 
which occupy the notice of ‘the common world. 
The Velvet Cushion, Body and Soul, May You 
Like It, and other instances, might be adduced 
of this; and we are mistaken if the volume of 
the Living and the Dead fail to be added to 
the number. The author is of that branch of 
the church establishment which is called Evan- 
gelical ; but in many parts he seems to forget 
the pathos of his path, and slide into humour 
and even satire. This has an odd effect, and 
not always a good one. Piety and pun do 
not shine in juxtaposition ; nor do death-beds 
and drollery assimilate without doing some 
little violence to the feelings. Facetious Chris. 
tianity is to us a startling sort of paradox ; and 
indeed, the Country Curate’s forte being the 
serious and affecting, we cannot say that his 
efforts in the pleasantry way have tended to 
reconcile us to the contradiction. But enough 
of critical remark: the book contains much to 
amuse the public, much to teach individual 
wisdom, and much to gratify general curiosity ; 
and we shall be far out of our reckoning if our 
quotations do not recommend it to a very wide 
circulation. 

From the first essay, “* My First Parish,”’ we 
copy a passage to shew the satirical vein of the 
writer. ‘“* I preached my first sermon this 
morning. Though I trembled excessively on 
entering thedesk, and though my voice very fre- 
quently faltered, still I passed the dreaded ordeal 
infinitely better than I anticipated. I chose 
for my text—‘ I have a message from God 
unto thee.’ My auditory consisted almost exclu- 
sively of farmers and their families ; and I have 
seen few country congregations more attentive 
and devout. I thought—at least so I flattered 
myself—that it was not very apparent that this 
was my first effort. Yet there were two elderly 
gentlewomen—old maids, I am sure, who had 
talked themselves thin—-seated cheek by jow] 
in the squire’s pew—who nodded, and whis- 
pered, and winked to each other in a very 
knowing and suspicious manner. If they have 
made any discovery, it is all over the parish by 
this time. I am sure, from their most benevo- 
lent cast of countenance, that they are far too 
kind and communicative to keep such an im- 
portant secret to themselves !” 

One of these elderly ladies dies, and the 
Curate’s account of that event furnishes us 
with an example of his facetious q 3° 

“T am concerned to recdrd the death of 
Miss Eunice Kick. This melancholy event 
took place at an early hour this morning. I 
am afraid it is a species of felo de se. Her 
enemies, indeed, roundly assert that she killed 
herself; while her intimate friends as strenu- 
ously maintain that she was only * to 
the fact.’ Truth lies. between. Miss Kick 
was a female quack, She was the greatest 
patroness of patent medicines in the village; 
and ribed with singular readiness, for all 
complaints, classes, , and conditions, ‘ St. 
James’s Powder’. Widow Welch’s Pills’ 





The Living and the Dead. By aCountry Curate. 
pp. 379. London, 1827. C. Knight. 
Tus, we are told, is the first literary produc- 
Won of a Country Curate ; otherwise, from his 
talent and manner, we should have fancied that 








* There are fourteen entitled, “« My First 
Parish; Serm: ; Mr. : Love Matches; The 
Wages of Sin; The Idea; A Glimpse of Joanna 
Baillie: A Day at 0 H Riches of the Church ; 
Rennell—A 


3 Sorrows ofa Rich Old Man 
eee Wealth of Nature; ‘Archdeacon Dav. 





of them all! At last she fell ill herself. Me. 
dical advice was called in; but after some con. 
sideration, Miss Eunice ‘ was satisfied she un. 
derstood the treatment of her complaint’ better 
than her doctor. Mn Ravenscreech was of 
course dismissed. Miss Kick undertook the 
management of her own case—conéulted Bu.. 
chan’s Vade Mecum—and died three days 
afterwards. After all, there was no such gréat 
mistake! She merely inserted in the prescrip- 
tion. mercury for magnesia? Peace to her 
memory! she was a bustling woman ; and will 
be much missed at the Sunday School, where 
she put every class into confusion. She has 
bequeathed—so Miss Goggs informs me—the 
sum of twenty guineas to this her favourite 
charity; and a further sum of two guineas, 
annually, to that girl who shall pass the best 
examination at Christmas—to be e ded in 
appropriate clothing. The successful candi. 
date to be called ‘ the Kick Scholar.’ ” 

We repeat, that we think it inconsistent with 
good taste to jest with Death, which never 
jests with us; or, as in another place, to be 
jocular on a comical twist of a man’s mouth, in 
consequence of a paralytic seizure: The fol- 
lowing is rather a better witticism: David 
Allegro, the parish clerk, leaves the chtrch 
because the vicar will not suffer him to chant 
his favourite the Amen Anthem, “ taken from 
the 2d Book of Chronicles, and containing two 
and thirty amens! It was the joy of David 
Allegro’s heart. The complacent delight with 
which he drew in one amen after another—the 
air of gratified connoisseurship with which he 
swelled the chorus—and the look of meek resig- 
nation with which he listened to the close—are 
absolutely indescribable. The anthem itself, 
independent of the words, was considered a 
feast of harmony—-a treat—a musical bonne 
bouche—and was regularly inflicted upon any 
unfortunate stranger whom the choir might 
happen to espy in the vicar’s pew. But to 
return to David Allegro. His conduct was 
that of a prime minister. He scorned to sur- 
vive the defeat of his favourite measure. He 
resigned his office one hour; and joined the 
* Independents’ the next !” 

Though put into the mouth of a third party, 
the opinions given respecting Mr. Crabbe will 
be perused with some d of curiosity. 

“ T have been” (says the author) * diverted 
this morning almost against my will. A poor 
woman came to me from Trowbridge to request 
my interference with the of a benefit 
elub to which her husband belonged, and from 
which, though disabled by disease, he could 
obtain no relief. After some preliminary cofi- 
versation, I observed, * You are very fortunate 
at Trowbridge, in having for your minister 80 
celebrated and so gifted an individual as Mr. 
Crabbe.’ ‘ It’s in what that I’m fortunate ?’ 
asked she, with her sharp, blue, interrogatory 
nose. * In the ministry of 4 man so justly 
famed as Mr. Crabbe.” ‘ Ah! Mr. Crabbe ! 
You’ve heard of him, I dare say; he’s a 
great pote. Perhaps you’ve read his books of 
verses ? I never did, I haven't time. They 
say he’s made a mint of money by his potery. 
I’m sure it’s more than hell ever make 
by his sermons. They are so very d—r—y:’ 
and she pursed up her thin, , skinny 
lips, till her mouth was like ‘the top of a 
vinegar cruet. * Besides he is so stiff and 
solemn ; no life in him.’ * Wéll, but that does 
not affect the matter of his sermons.’ ‘ O! 
ah! he’s a great schélar, IF dare “y- Too 
much learning by fat for me 3 for I can*t under- 
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stand him half my time. There was a sermon 
he preached us all about the Queen of Sheba 
—very fine, I make no doubt—I’m sure there 
ywas’nt one word in ten that I ever heard 
before! Then it’s nothing but question and 
answer. Quite provoking! I said to him one 
day, it’s ashame for your reverence to stand 
up in the pulpit and put question after question, 
when you know it’s an unpossible thing for 
any creature to get up and give an answer 
to ye. It’s all on one side, as a body may say. 
You have it all your own way.—Ay—ay, it’s 
very well for the great folks in London ;. but 
poor creatures so illiterate about their future 
state as I am, would’nt care if they was never 
to hear again one of your pote parsons.’ ” 

Of Mr. Benson and Archdeacon Daubeny, 
we have characters more at length, and highly 
encomiastic ; the former being contrasted in no 
very measured terms of personality with the 
celebrated Scots preacher Mr, Irving. Mr. B. 
‘we are told— 

‘© Was instituted to the rectory of St. Giles’s 


during the zenith of Mr. Irving’s popularity ; | C 


and actually contrived to succeed to it, although 
he could lay no claim to the attitudes of a 
mountebank—or the gestures of a madman— 
was under six feet—and dressed his hair in a 
decent and every-day kind of manner. He is, 
in a word, the very antipodes to Mr. Irving. 
Keeping clear of every thing like pretension— 
avoiding the slightest symptom of empiricism 
—rejecting, in the most unqualified manner, 
the shrug, the whine, the grimace—and de- 
clining to have recourse, even under the most 
tempting circumstances, to stage effect or clap- 
zrap—the rector of St. Giles’s is as striking 
and happy a contrast to the Caledonian orator, 
as. the. church could desire... The 
one would drive you to heaven—the other 
leads you ; the one describes man as he ought 
to be—the other insists upon his becoming 
what he never, under any circumstances, can 
be. It is far from being my wish to say an 
thing illiberal or unjust towards a man of mo 
unquestionable talents as Mr. Irving; yet I 
never entered his chapel, and listened atten- 
tively to his sermon, without coming away 
with the reflection, ‘ how different what I 
heard was from what I read!. I do not mean 
in doctrine, with which, at present, I have no 
concern, but in manner ;—how different from 
the calmness, the sobriety, the good sense, and, 
I may add, the strength and authority of our 
Lord’s discourses.’ ”” 

In the paper on Sermonising, the author is 
also very severe on his Church brethren who 
do not originally com their own sermons : 
while in Love Matches he advocates the im- 
promptu system, in preference to your prudent 
alliances. On behalf of the former he tells 
two pleasant stories; and of the latter speaks 
thus— 

“ To be sure, the advantages of a contrary 
course are many and lasting. There is comfort 
in escaping the horrors of a jail by marrying 
age and infirmity ; and then—being unable to 
look the woman in the face ever afterwards. 
There is consolation in being bribed to take 
disease and insanity to your bosom, and then 
having cause to say of matrimony during the 
rest of your life, that ‘ its two days of happi- 
ness were the first and the last.” There is 
transport in marrying a woman to whose person 
= are utterly indi t, and for whose heart 


unders you have a thorough con- 


tempt—solely to please your father and serve | Dodd, 


3 to unite two most improvable 
en your political influence : 
y and cheaply attained by the 


your 
estates st 
all which are 
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mere sacrifice of your own comfort and happi- 
ness for life. These are a few of the heart- 
stirring delights which so often attend ‘ a very 
prudent marriage.’ ” 

The Leading Idea is a very entertaining 
essay ; as a portion of it shall testify for us. 

‘¢’ Whoever has visited Cambridge can hardly 
fail of recollecting Lady ——. The leading 
idea of her life is evidently to do the pretty, 
say civil things, and make able s: es. 
But alas! her ladyship was not infallible; and 
sometimes, with the very best intentions, she 
would fail desperately. ey relate. of her, at 
Cambridge, the two following stories: I have 
no reason to discredit either. During a series 
of concerts which Catalani gave at the last 
grand commencement, this queen of song was 
staying with her friend Mrs. F——. At an 
evening party at D——. Lodge, Lady —— was 
invited to meet her. ‘ My dear Madame Cata- 
lani, how delighted, how transported I am to 
see you! When did you arrive? How is Mon- 
sieur Valbrique? And your dear little boy ?’ 

atalani colour. Her lip quivered, 
and her fine dark eye filled with tears, as she 
murmured, ‘ Ah pauvre petit! je l’ai perdu.’ 
* What an engaging, interesting, elegant little 
creature he is!’ * Je l’ai perdu!’ shrieked the 
foreigner, in a tone of agony. ‘ Is he indeed ?’ 
—Lady —— has forgotten her French—‘ I am 
very happy to hear it! I always said he would 
turn out something extraordinary.’ ‘ Je l’ai 
perdu ! je l’ai perdu!” said poor Catalani, in a 
more piercing tone, and with increasing emo- 
tion. ‘ Don’t exert yourself; yes, yes, I un- 
derstand you perfectly; well, pray remember 
me to him very kindly since he’s not with you, 
and say that I offer him my congratulations.’ 
* He’s dead—he’s dead, Lady -——;° said Mrs. 
F— — impatiently. * Dead! why didn’t some- 
body tell me so? Poor little fellow, and so he’s 
dead! Well, I declare, I’m very sorry for 
him! Dead! That’s very surprising !” 

‘“* As a companion to this, the knowing ones 
relate a scene which is credibly affirmed to have 
been witnessed between her ladyship and Mrs. 
Siddons, on her late visit to Cambridge. During 
the early part of November 1825, the tragic 
muse was staying for a fortnight or three 
weeks at She was stated to be 
much depressed in spirits, rather shattered in 
constitution, and at times to mourn very deeply 
over the loss of her brother. She rallied, how- 
ever, amid the joyous stirring spirit of the 
university ; and was prevailed upon to indulge 
the gownsmen with one or two of her readings 
from Shakspeare. Her celebrated scene in 
Henry VIII. was one. At one of these delici- 
ous treats to the lovers of the drama, Lady —_ 
was present. Intent on being ble, she 
began thus:—‘ Ah, my dear Mrs. Siddons, 
what an unexpected gratification to see you at 
Cambridge! And how do you do ? how do you 
do?’ * Better—much better, I’m obliged to 
ye.” * Ah! but you’re altered, when one 
comes to look at you—ve-r-y much altered. 
Let me see, it must be thirty years ago since 
poor Sir B——. and myself were first delighted 
with your Lady Randolph. How life ebbs 
away! What we see!’ Mrs. Siddons 
looked uneasy, and made a faint attempt to 
escape. * It was poor Edwin’s night ! I think. 
Surely that was the Augustan era of the British 
stage! Ah, poor Edwin, he’s gone! And 
King—you remember King? he’s gone! And 
Palmer. tleman Palmer—he’s gone! And 
er actor, Dodd—he'’s gone! We 
live in a world of !’ Mrs. Siddons 
looked sad, and was silent. In vain Mrs. F— 





coughed frowned, and assumed that awful 
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scowl with which she awes the S—t into obe. 
dience. Allin vain. ‘ I’ve been ’ 
said this indefatigable tormentor, after a 

‘ when I saw you last. It must be about 
fourteen years ago. You were playing your 
favourite character of Queen Katherine ; your 
gifted brother John, that of Wolsey. What, 
treat it was. Dear John Kemble: and he 
gone !’ Mrs. Siddons burst into tears. ‘ Aminble 
creature,’ said Lady ——— to the astounded 
—- ‘ what an affectionate heart she 

as ha ” 

In other places there are other striking 
anecdotes of eminent literary characters; and 
as these not only suit our Literary Gazette, but 
seem calculated to amuse our readers, we shall 
detach them from the author’s narrative, with. 
out vouching for their accuracy, or assenting to 
their inferences. 

*¢ Drove out with Mrs. Ibbottson. She was 
intimately acquainted with the late Mrs. Inch. 
bald ; and told me several anecdotes respecting 
her. It seems that some short time before her 
death, she offered to Constable’s firm in Edin. 
burgh the ‘ History of her Life and Times,’ writ. 
ten by herself. Mrs. Ibbottson had seen a very 
considerable portion of it; and assured me that 
the whole of her theatrical career was quite a 
romance; and that her accounts of the eminent 
actors with whom she had played during her 
eventful life, were as interesting as her criti. 
cisms on their respective merits were acute and 
intelligent. The price she put on it was one 
thousand pounds. It was judged too much, 
and her offer was declined. She then—will it 
be credited—committed her MS. to the flames, 
Silly woman, why not have tried elsewhere? 
Mrs. Ibbottson told me she was satisfied 
would gladly have given five hundred pounds 
for it. My goodness, to-burn five hundred 
pounds’ worth of paper! What an instance 
of profligate expenditure !”” 

** Mrs. Ibbottson was unusually communi- 
cative this evening. She said she knew for a 
positive fact that very large extracts of Lord By- 
ron’s life, written by himself, were in existence. 
I don’t go the length of affirming, said she, that 
there is extant an entire and perfect copy of his 
lordship’s life ; but simply that there do exist 
copious and authentic extracts from it. And 
this I fancy one member at least of Lady 
Byron’s family suspects.. I knew a good deal 
of Lady B. when she lived at —— I forget the 
name of the place now, but it’s not far from 
Bromley—and thought her a woman of mascu- 
line understanding, great conversational powers, 
and strong natural good sense—but not altoge- 
ther the wife for Lord Byron. She shewed 
her admirable sense of. propriety by the seclu- 
sion to which she consigned herself, and the 
dignified silence she inviolably maintained re- 
specting what may be termed ‘ her case,’ I 
believe, to her most intimate associates, Lady 
Byron never breathed her husband’s name; 
never alluded, in the most casual manner, to 
her own peculiar situation. On the contrary, 
she appeared studiously to avoid .all reference 
to the subject. . Her daughter, Ada Byron, to 
whom such a touching interest attaches, strongly 
resembles her gifted father. There is, in par- 
ti , an expression about the mouth—a ¢ 
when she is displeased, in her youthful lip— 
a fire and fierté in her eye—which those who 
had ever an opportunity of watching the poet s 
features, in a moment of irritation, would in- 
stantly ise. The likeness = ——e 
striking. It is hardly fair to ju er a 
such tender years; but I thought I discovered 

of talent, and—shall I add—a spice of 
Lord Byron’s disposition—a large leaven of 
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self-indulgence and self-will. Lady Byron was|burnt in his presence. A warm discussion 
i attached to her, and paid the most | ensued ; but the poet was peremptory, and the 
vigilant attention to those grand essentials in a} peeress acq 
Burghersh the only lady that made extracts? 
There was one thing in particular which struck | And if so, were they all, with no exception or 
me very forcibly. It is a rule worthy the/ reserve, committed to the flames? If this be 
adoption of every mother. I had dined alone} the case, all I can say is, I have seen some 
with Sir Ralph and herself: little Ada was| most atrocious forgeries. 
with us at tea; but at its conclusion, Lady|all the world knows, was pledged to Murray. 
It was not to be published, by Lord Byron's 
I always give an hour to my daughter every | strict injunction, during his Jifetime: — he 
night, before she goes to bed, when we talk | died, and it was burnt! 
over the events of the day. I find it by far the| tender to Mr. Moore of the sum for which he 
best hour in the twenty-four for affecting and | had sold it to Murray; and which, of course, 
correcting the heart!’ If she was ‘learned’| by its destruction, he was called on to repay. 
and ‘ mathematical,’ most assuredly it never| Those who know the poet can readily believe 
appeared in her conversation. It was that,|it was instantly declined! 
and that only, of a highly accomplished and | formal offer at all? 
very well-informed woman. An incident oc-| Moore was circumstanced, and how extremely 
inconvenient it must have been to find the 
was perfectly conclusive to my mind that Lady | ways and means for the repayment of three 
B. was still fondly attached tohim. And fi thousand guineas. Not that he wanted friends ; 
the accounts of others who knew the facts, I | but there never was a being more sensitive on 
am thoroughly satisfied that Lord and Lady |the score of pecuniary obligation, or more re- 
Byron might have been living together at this |solutely averse to accept it. 
very hour, had his life been spared, but for the | were a hundred ways that would in an instant 
intervention ofa third person. Lady Noel never | present themselves to a generous mind of 
could endure him ; and the feeling was recipro- | doing, in a delicate manner, an act of justice. 
cal,. She was perpetually haunted by the idea} Why was not the sum sent, or given, or in- 
that his lordship was an unfaithful husband.| vested in the name of little Russell; for 
On the other hand, he never spared her; and,|whom the produce of the MS. was primarily 
unhappily, Lady Noel’s temper and unguarded | intended? Lady Byron is rich—very rich— 
expressions afforded ample scope for the most | and the transaction says much for her pride, 
biting satire and caustic irony. Whatever his | and little for her feeling.’ ” 
We must yet reserve a column or two of this 


riage, or since the separation, in the particular | pleasing gossip for our next. 


woman’s happiness—temper and disposition. 


Byron rose and said,‘ You must excuse me : 


curred—I don’t choose to divulge it—which 


lordship might have been previous to his mar- 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Well; the MS., as 


But why make, a 
Lady Byron knew how 








instance so continually quoted, he was grossly 


misrepresented. I have reason to believe,| The Zenana; or, a Nuwab’s Leisure Hours. 
By the Author of ‘* Pandurang Hari, or 
Memoirs of a Hindoo.”’ 3 vols. 12mo. Lon- 
Saunders and Otley. 
more than ever tenacious of the opinion with | Picture to yourself, gentle reader, that, tur- 
which I started five and. forty years ago, that | baned, bearded, and sljppered—with your coffee 
young married ‘people afe' always best and |on one hand, your sherbet on the other—with 
the air musical with the fall of waters, and 

“* The fate of Lord-Byron’s Memoirs has | fragrant with the flow of perfumed curls, or 
been so warmly agitated, and the interest ex-| yet more perfumed sighs, from lips whose 
cited by Mr. Moore's forthcoming volume is|smile—though hidden by the flowing Per- 
so very general, that I think I may, without |sian blind from less happy eyes— you know 
apology, add a few observations on the subject. | full well: picture yourself reclined on silken 
They are from the pen of my valued friend | cushion in your marble hall—you want amuse- 
Mrs. Ibbottson. I regret to add, that within | ment, not excitement—wearied with the toils 
the last three weeks that inestimable woman | of the divan, you are gradually relaxing into 
has ceased to exist. But, courteous reader, | enjoyment: in short, be as luxuriously oriental 
should you smile upon this volume, it is not |as an arm chair (we recommend the patent iron 
impossible that ‘ Mrs. Ibbotson’s Life and Re- | ones), the wax lights, moonshine, and the cur- 
mains, with some Extracts from her Journal, | tains’ crimson close, can make you ;—and then 
and Specimens of her Correspondence,’ may | how you will enjoy the tales that passed our 
rn ee laid before you. Her ‘ Astrological | Nuwab’s Leisure Hours! 
ations,” and her treatise, ‘ Alchemy Laid|days of the Arabian Nights has been so 
Open in Question and Answer’—too abstruse thoroughly eastern; and no book of travels 


though not from her own lips, that Lady 
Byron now feels this. In short, concluded 
Mrs. Ibbottson, ‘ the whole story makes me 


ppiest by themselves !” ”” 


Cal 


Nothing since the 
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with him. He was tall and thin, with a most 
forbidding countenance, strongly marked with 
the small-pox, by which fatal disease he had 
been deprived of an eye. On his chin grew a 
thin shabby beard, whilst the hair on his upper 
lip completely covered his mouth. In his dress 
he was slovenly and dirty, and throughout his 
establishment, which consisted only of one son 
and an old Mahommedan servant named Suli. 
man, economy was most rigidly maintained. 
The Moolah was at this period about fif 
years of age, though to appearance a mu 
younger man. His wife had long been num- 
bered with the dead, and it had been the won- 
der of the whole city how the poor woman 
contrived to live as long as she had done, the 
temper of the Moolah being so violent and in- 
sufferably irritable. After her death, the Moo. 
lah never sought a second rib, probably because 
he imagined his search would be attended with 
considerable trouble, to no purpose. * a 

‘* Amongst the inhabitants none were so 
wretched and led so melancholy a life as poor 
Nazook, the Moolah’s son, on whom the Moo- 
lah’s wrath was wont to fall, right or wrongs 
so that the youth actually looked forward with 
pleasure for death to remove this furious father, 
who was so great a clog to his happiness and 
comfort. Whilst he lived, however, Nazook 
was compelled to behave with respect, fearing 
his father would otherwise disinherit him, or 
die without revealing the spot where his trea- 
sure was concealed. ” ° ‘ 

One day, ‘* Nazook was called into his father’s 
apartment. ‘ Nazook,’ said the Moolah, ‘ it is 
high time for you to look out for a wife ; but as I 
have no reliance on‘ your choice, I have deter- 
mined to demand for you the hand of Zooma, 
the daughter of our respected Cazee. Do you 
presume to look dissatisfied, you audacious boy ! 
Look pleased, sirrah ; smile, I say, or by Ma- 
hommed you shall rue your conduct!’ The 
poor lad tried to smile; but, alas! the nature 
of the communication; together with the black 
looks of his father, produced only an idiotic 
grin, which unfortunately was construed by 
the Moolah into holding him in derision. 
‘ What, sirrah, you laugh at me, do you? Is 
it come to this! Ho, Suliman, come hither, 
be quick.’ The old trembling attendant en- 
tered, making a low salam. ‘ Indeed, my 
father,’ said Nazook,‘ I had no intention of 
being disrespectful to you. I tried to smile in 
obedience to your commands; but, alas! when 
the heart is sad, it is difficult to dress the coun- 
tenance in smiles.’ ‘ And what, pray, makes 
your heart sad, you pampered, ungrateful boy ?” 
* The subject of your conversation, my father, 
has grieved me. I cannot wed Zooma; I love 
another.’ ‘ Don’t speak another word, you 
villain! My breath is going’—(I wish it was 








for the general reader, yet far too precious to|can give a more exact and vivid picture of gone, thought Nazook)—* I say be silent, you 


be lost—it is my intention to present to the | manners and feelings so opposed to our own. 


will else drive me into one of my rages, which 


Royal Society. And now ad rem. ‘ The| These volumes contain the stories told to the| you know—Oh! ’tis coming on, I feel i; I 
particulars that I can with honour give re-|Nuwab, to while away the tedious time previous | cannot stay, and yet am spell-bound to the 
specting Lord Byron’s Memoirs you shall have.|to his marriage with a. certain fair Persian,| spot; bring me some water, Suliman: that 


ey were written—the first chapters, most | whose adventures involve a curious and amu- 


viper will be the death of me.’ Having mois- 


mayo te eg and sent to Mr.|sing sketch of Asiatic court intrigue. The dis-|tened his lips with water, the Moolah was 


Moore, at r intervals, by post. When 


and recall of Moyed-din, the premier, is} somewhat more composed; and, after some 


Mr. M. was abroad, he left these letters, which perfect in its kind. There are now two diffi-| little time, said,‘ Who is it you pretend to 


had become a very bulky packet, in the care of 
Lady Burghersh, at. Florence; telling her 
‘their nature, and begging her, as. they were 
very valuable, to keep them in her strictest 
custody. On his return; her ladyship told 
him she had read the MS., and had made 
extracts. .Moore expressed his surprise and 
Tegret;—gave her ladyship to understand he 
could permit no individual whatever to have a 
duplicate copy—and required they should be 





selection : 


culties in our way; those of compression and | love? Speak, I command you.’ ‘ As you have 
but we must do our best; and|commanded me, father, I must obey. I love 
though the following tale be somewhat shorn| Zeinab, the daughter of Dubeer » the 
of its fair proportions, yet we doubt not we| Khoosh Nuvees—.’ This was quite enough: 
can give enough to make the reader wish for | down fell the Moolah, groaning, kicking, and 


clenching his fists like a maniac, calling down 


“‘In the city of Aurungabad, many years | the vengeance of Mahommed on his son. Old 
ago, there lived a Moolah, named Ghoosah 


Suliman, knowing how to manage his master, 








Khan, a man of so irritable a disposition that | recommended Nazook to let him have his rage 
there were few who could boast an intimacy|out; for that, like the most furious fire, must 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































sooner or later abate. The fit; however, was 
of longer duration than: the sagacious Suliman 
had ever before witnessed; and it was some 
time ere the distorted countenance of the Moo- 
lah resumed its habitual aspect: he breathed 
hard, foamed at the mouth, and was convulsed 
with rage; so much so, that Suliman sent for 
a doctor, on whose arrival he found his patient 
stretched out, not moving a muscle. The 
doctor examined the M , and shook his 
head. ‘* Well, doctor,’ cried Nazook, ‘ any 
hopes ?? * None,’ cried the Hukeem ; ‘ he is 
already dead.” ‘ Why, man,’ said Nazook, 
$ that is the very—;’ but checking himself, 
and pretending to shed tears, continued in a 
melancholy tone, saying, ‘ Is my dear father 
really dead?’ ‘* We have, indeed, lost our 
learned Moolah,’ replied.the doctor. ‘ Fetch 
a sheet, Suliman,’ cried the youthful Nazook. 
* You may depart, doctor ; go and tell the sad 
news.’ The Hukeem made a salam and retired, 
whilst Suliman and Nazook began to tear off 
the deceased’s coat and turban, leaving on 
his trowsers, and: then bound him up in the 


sheet. Suliman was then despatched to arrange 
the funeral, which was ordered to take place 
the same evening. In the meantime, Nazook | till] “ at 


ransacked the house to discover a will, which 
after some time he found, and in it read with 


property was to be found, so that Nazook saw 


himself heir to nothing, save the old empty 


house over his head. Certain, however, mon 
was somewhere concealed within its walls: he 
sent for labourers and bricklayers, determined 
to pull the whole house down in search of the 
hidden gold ; .but fearing the workmen might 
discover it during his absence at the funeral, he 
ee not to admit them until his return, 
leaving old Suliman in charge of the mansion. 
The funeral took place, and the remains of the 
furious Moolah were then thrown into a shallow 
grave, without a single tear being shed on the 


occasion ; and although Nazook, at the time of | who crowded around the aperture. 


the interment, made 
Allah, oh Allah! Allah! oh! Ackbar, &c., 
yet, when the earth had completely hidden the 
remains of his father, he turned round to his 
friends, saying to one, ‘ God is merciful! My 
friend, I hope to have. the pleasure ‘of your 
company at dinner this evening ; I mean to do 
the thing handsomely. Mirza Raheem,’ said 
he to another, ‘ will honour me with your 
presence ; we will have a nautch ; I know you 
are fond of a dance, and old Bucktanee has 
a choice Taefu, you know. Most respected 
Dubeer Khan, father of the lovely Zeinab, I 
beseech you, spend the rest of the day with 
me.’ All promised attendance’; and Nazook 
hastened ‘home to quicken old Suliman, who 
had lived many a year in that house, without 
dressing a single dinner for company ; he there 
fore began to urge difficulties; but Nazook 
silenced him with repeating his orders for a 
grand entertainment. Many persons out of 
employment, seeing the disposition of Nazook, 
crowded round his mansion, offering their ser- 
vices ; he accepted many, and gave them their 
particular offices. Six he appointed running 
footmen, two to be servants under old Suli 

three cooks, four mussalches,* twelve palan- 
quin bearers, and-a clerk or writer. Water- 
carriers, water-coolers, hookah-burdars, and 
chobdars, were added to the list ; so that what 


with the bustling obsequiousness of these newly- 


‘vagabonds, and the noise of the workmen 


“THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
[ies Snpeate Saperiat Nant |Wintost eats Siete 
house resembled the interior of a fort after | festive and brilliantly-illuminated hall was now 





ted itself to him ! his 


The clerk was called to | a perfect chaos, wherein he alone ae 


A kid 


repeated exclamations of | wah !’ cried those above, who filled every s 


look forward to happiness and pleasure 
the gold shall’ not Hé idle, rely upon it. 
‘ Wah! wah!’* exclaimed a aie 

* Wah 


sheet, perched on the top of a huge treasure. 


high time for him to follow his example. His 


stairs, expecting at every step to be pulled 
backwards by the ghastly one-eyed Moolah, 
Arrived: safe, however, at the top, he closed a 
door, hoping thus to shut out even the rémem- 
brance of what he had seen; but its hollow 
sound ‘reverberating through the now desdlate 








* © Torch-bearers.” 


“* © A common exciauiation ofapprobation of surprise.” 


bring lights!’. cried the transported youth. 
* Come, my friends, come and witness my| Without; and vexed and mortified, he threw 
wealth.’ The hall was now deserted by the | himself on the ground, wailing and weeping 
company, who crowded after Nazook, down | bitterly. 

ey | harrow staircases, and deserted rooms, 
until they arrived at the spot where the work-| seen a soul to whom he could apply. As he 
men were in the act of removing the iron | was about to descend, he fancied 
plate. Nazook, seizing a torch, viewed with | figure glide across the court-yard ; and looking 
delight all obstacles to possession of his wealth 
removed. ‘ Now, then, my friends,’ said he,|he beheld the ghost of his father, enveloped 
already having one foot in the narrow cell, and |in his winding-sheet, with slow and measured 
es at arm’s length a flaming torch, * now | Step approach. the gates of the court-yard, and 


an inventory of what could be found, | less tenant. Without a light to guide him, 
whilst Nazook repaired first to one set. of work. | stumbled first over one thing and then another, 
men and then to another, anxiously inquiring | until he became quite bewildered : at last he 
if they had found any treasure: but, alas! how | felt a window, which he opened, and called 
mortified was he with receiving the repeated | aloud for help ; upon which, some few stragglers 
answer of ‘ No, sir, not yet,’ from each party|in the street, who hovered about the hous, 
of labourers. At last he set them all to work | talking over the recent alarm and i 
on a very thick stone wall under a narrow] screamed. violently, running awa’ 
staircase ;-and as it would be midnight ere the |‘ The ghost! the ghast ! the Moolah !’ In 
task would be completed, he appointed a chob-| did. Nazook endeavour to convince them he 
dar and two peons to stand by, with orders,| was not the Moolah, but his son, alive, and 
from time to time, to report progress to him. | anxieus to get out of the house; the more he 
Old Suliman and his cook, in the meanwhile | called, the louder they screamed. At last he 
were not idle, and the dinner hour arrived, | beheld lights. approaching the mansion, and 
and with it the guests, at the head of whom | congratulated himself on his approaching libe, 
advanced. Dubeer Khan, the writer. 
roasted whole smoked) before the delighted] the court-yard which surrounded that side of 
Nazook, and was soon, by the help of wooden | the house next the street. Just as he ap. 
ly | spoons and fingers, divided amongst the party ;| proached the great gates of the court-yard, 
a large -pilau formed the centre dish, whilst| what was his mortification at hearing the 
sweetmeats, curry, rice, and milk, were all} sound of hammers, nails, and chains, on the 
piled one above another.” [They feast away, | outside, accompanied by the clamour of black. 
the chobdar, the blessed 
herald of felicity, stalked in amongst the|-way of fastening up the gates of the haunted 
dancers, crying, *‘ The:wall and iron door are| house. All poor Nazook’s screams for aid were 
pleasure he was named as the sole heir to the| nearly broken through, my lord.’ ‘ Lights, 
deceased’s property; but unfortunately there 
‘was no. mention made in the will where the 
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ration : hefelt out theentrance-door, and gained 


drowned by the ponderous. strokés. of the 
sledge-hammers, and the noise of the crowd 


‘ Here he remained until dusk, not having 
he saw a 


again cautiously over the parapet, to his horror 


;| attempt in vain to open them. The figure 
>| then retraced itsstéps, and etitered the interior 
,| of the dwelling. Nazook remained riveted to 
!} the spot, in an y of mind not to be de. 


tep |-Scribed : he at length arose, and having secured 
of the narrow staircase. Nazook entered the|the door of the terrace, determined there to 
small chamber ; but soon retreated, uttering a| spend the night; for, although hungry and 
fearful shriek, which resounded through the | thirsty, he durst not venture to descend to the 
vaulted passages: some who also ventured to| kitchen, where lay his slender.store of provi- 
peep to ascertain the eause of alarm, sereamned| sions. It is now time.to account for the 
aloud, whilst others fainted through fear. | mysterious reappearance .of the Moolah, who, 
The people on the stairs hastily retreated ; 
whilst those frem above vociferated, * For | cious Hukeem to be dead, was only in a swoon, 
the ‘love of Allah! what is it? Tell us, or | into which his ungovernable rage had thrown 
you shall not come up.” ‘ Make way!’ cried| him. How-leng he would have lain quietly in 
the poor tremblers below: ‘ by Allah! we have | his grave, cannot be said; but when it began 
seen the old Moolah’s ghost. perched on his | to grow dusk, he was alarmed by feeling some- 
strong-box.’ * Water! water!’ was now the| thing scratch his face, and at the same time 
cry ; ‘ Nazook is dying! and die he might ; | received a severe bite on his toe, which roused 
for at the mention of the Moolah’s ghost, the | him from his trance, and he:began to wonder 
whole assembly, with one mighty rush, quitted | where -he was: at first he imagined he. was 
-|the house. Poor Nazook, who had indeed,|in- his bed, with a quantity of clothes over 

by the light of his torch, beheld the gaunt | him, but could not conceive: why his head was 
figure of his father wrapt in his winding-| bound upsoe tight ; he struggled and bit through 


although concluded by Nazook :and the saga- 


the sheet which covered his face, and after 


chest in the centre of the chamber, after| writhing about ‘with all his strength, and 
some time recovered, and called for Suli-|making-a hole for his single eye, discovered, to 
man; but Suliman had fled, and it was now | his horror, that he had been buried alive, and 


that he must attribute his escape to two large 


,| knees tottering ander him, he ascended the| jackals, who, according to their practice, had 


seented out the new-made grave, and by their 
biting and scratching had awakened. him from 
his death-like slumber. These tog | 
attendants in i ds, the Moo 
actually saw in the act of running away in® 
fright ; so unaecustomed were they to see their 
rise and stand upright from the grave. 
Tie 4ndiguation and rage of the. Moolah may 
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—— 
is” mind, better concei than described. On his| allowance per mensem, and the Suliman | quotations which he. conveys, page after page, 
* his late he bes - ye and bitter reproaches, | directed him where to find the wished-for gold. | from the Variorum Shaks: “ig 
| Was now hastened with his winding sheet round his} Soon after this, Suliman died; and Nazook, well} ‘‘ ‘ You charm me.’ ‘So in Cynthia’s Re- 
vels, ‘ How now ! charm your tongue.’’ Ex. 


Pg 
FF 


shoulders the city, to convince him he| laden with rupees, returned to Auru: 
Sage = to punish him for} where, as he had promised his friends, he gave 





cellent ! in Ford, the expression means, you 


was yet alive, and : ; ’ trai ak ; and i it i 
‘Another, unnatural conduct. He passed| many a nautch, uninterrupted by his father’s | constrain me to speak ; and in Jonson, it is an 
t last he his — — unnoticed, until he came | ghost, and was in consequence extolled by the | injunction to be silent! But this is Mr. Weber’s 
nd called to his own residence, which, to his surprise, he | whole city.” usual nek.” er am 
tragglers beheld illuminated, and crowded inside and| In short, we equally advise those who read} “ ‘At Athens she lived in the habit of a 
¢ house, out with visitors of every description; he|for amusement and those who read for infor.} young man, Till within these three months, 
onfusion, heard the strokes of the workmen, and shrewdly | mation to peruse these volumes. They will} or less, her sweet hearty father dying some year 
crying, guessed the nature of their employment :| meet with manners, &c. as truly as entertain. | before, or more, she had notice of it, and with 
Th vain alarmed for his money, he pushed through the | ingly depicted. much joy* returned home, and as report voiced 
them he crowd, (whose ideas were running on the living it, at Athens enjoyed her happiness. She was 
ive, und only dreaming nought of the presence of the 2 mg an exile. For now, noble sir, if you,’ &c. 
more he dead,) and found his way to a low private portal Dramatic Works of Ford. Simple folly seems unequal to the production of 
t last he within the court-yard, which he opened, and [Concluding Notice.] such nonsense. Read: ‘ At Athens she lived 
on, and then quickly descended to his treasury by a| Exrenprxe his wrath against Mr. Weber to| im the habit of a young man; till within these 
ng lide. secret entrance known only to himself, medita-| Mr. Weber's friends, Mr. Gifford says :—“ To | three months or less (her sweetheart’s father 
dying some year before or more) she had notice 


ting how he could best protect his loved gold. | the dramas I have subjoined, for the first time, 
He had just reached the chamber as the work-| Fame’s Memorial, which had been already 
men were removing the iron plate in the wall, | given to the press, from the old copy, by Mr. 
and had scarcely time to seat himself on the| Joseph Haslewood. It requires:no comment. 
chest, when Nazook with his torch entered, | A few good lines, and even stanzas, might be 
, ‘Now then, my friends, the gold | selected from it ; but as a whole it is little more 
The Moolah was about to! than the holiday task of an ambitious school- 


Jaimi 
shall not lie idle !’ 


of it, and with much joy returned home ; and, 
as report voiced it at Athens, enjoyed the hap- 
piness she was long an exile for. Now, noble 
sir, if,’ &e. Alas, for Ford !, what can the 
modern reader hitherto have seen of him ?” 

“** A quab.’. ‘ The meaning of this word I 
am not acquainted with, nor have J found any 


when the scream of his son, and the| boy. The preface to this publication by the 
ieks of the crowd around him, convinced | editor, the professed admirer of Mr. Weber’s 
him his appearance had had the desired effect ; | talents, is drawn up with such neatness and 


other passage where it. occurs.” By this must 
always be understood, that the werd was not to 
be met with in the index to Shakspeare ; for if 


SeRadgcced Lidedigteris tt 


he therefore kept his seat, assuming all the icuity, that it would be ing injusti 
“ ms _ 4 ete anh tee ee he had ever looked into the work itself, he 


horrors of the grave : the rest has been already | to the author to suppress it, were it not morally 
certain, that, like the poem to which it is pre- : 
At the 


mentioned.” 


. The Moolah contrives to leave the house, and | fixed, it would never obtain a reader. 
arrives at his mosque, where he frightens half | conclusion, Mr. Haslewood, who qualifies him- 
the city, disinherits his son—but only to dis-| self very properly as an unspleened dove, has 
cover that he has been robbed of his treasure—| aimed a swashing blow at me—who was even 
and dies in reality, leaving Nazook, who in the | ignorant of his existence—of a most tremend- 
meantime has married Zeinab, as badly off as| ous kind. ° 


ever, 
“It was about two years after the decease 
of the Moolah, when one day, as Nazook was 


walking in the street, a man came up to him, | corrections that Mr. G. mauls Mr. Weber most 
and giving him a.letter, hastily departed. Na-| unmercifully : the contempt, the scorn, and the 
opened the letter, and found, to his sur- | loathing, with which he treats him, are absolutely 


« Be merciful, great duke, to men of mould ” 
But it is chiefly in the prefixed notes and 


might have found it. Quad is there said to be 


gu 
“** As we do hear.” Read: As we do here. 
i.e. in Bedlam. A trifling error, but one 
which yet takes away all the sense and all the 
sting of the uf 

** * Gio. What see you in my face? Ann 
Distraction, and a troubled countenance.’ ‘ The 
modern. editors, very improperly, read—con- 
science.’ To see a‘ troubled countenance’ in 
a ‘ troubled face,’ with the critic’s leave, is not 
quite so proper as he seems to think it.’’ 

“<*T have wi t, to crown thy temples, 
> ©T am not certain 


ed to prise, it came from Suliman, his father’s old | frightful; and though it is not a theme to tempt | this provincial. gar: 
¢ de. servant, informing him, that if he would in-| us far, we cannot avoid picking out a few ex. | (What a pity!) whether the garland was com- 
pared set out to meet him, he would learn | amples of the terrible infliction. posed of provincial or provencial roses, which 
re to ing greatly to his advamtage. Nazook| ‘‘‘ He could not run division with more art’ |4™@ mentioned in Hamlet: * provencial roses 
and lost no time in obeying the wishes of the writer,|—Ford. Here Mr. Weber bursts into. an ec-|0" my razed shoes’!!! It is certainly a vio- 
» the and soon arrived at Hyderabad, where he found | stasy of delight—not at the skill of the youth, | /ent anachronism to introduce Provencal roses 
Ovi Suliman indeed, dying, but not yet speechless. | but—at the musical science of Mr. Steevens, | in @ tale of Sparta, which, however, the com~- 
the Suliman in a low voice said he had sent for| who, it is well ascertained, did not know a|™0n usage of the appellation for the rosa centi- 
who, him to divulge a great secret, and do an act of| crotchet from a quaver. ‘ The very valuable | folia would excuse,’ &c. And this unutterable 
age justice, which was to restore to Nazook the} notes,’ he says, ‘ to the variorum edition of | ‘Stupidity, of which I can copy no more, has 
oon, gold of his father Ghoosa Khan. Nazook ex-|Shakspeare, however they may be abused by | been graciously accepted by the public! They 
own pressed his surprise; but Suliman said,‘ Listen, | ignorant and superficial critics, form perhaps | Merit it all. The garland, however, was of 
i bay. It was the reward of the heroic times for 
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my young master, and I will explain all. Many 
years ago I happened to discover where my 
master kept his money, and determined, when 
an opportunity offered, to reb him; this op- 
pertunity, from my master’s extreme caution 
and wa ness, never came until the day 
when we both thought he was indeed dead. 
You were anxious to remove the dead body, 
and I to possess the keys of the treasure-chest, 
which I perceived hanging to my master’s gir- 
die. You left me at home to take charge of 
the house, whilst you followed your father’s 
remains to the grave. As I had long deter- 
mined to rob my old master, I hesitated not 


pm = oe Seep ene Sete: ieee 
lin this city; where in a particular spot 
buried the money, which by right is your 
promise to provide for my wife, and I 
you where it is to be found.’ Na- 

ised to make his wife a regular fixed 





the most valuable’—how they rise in price !— 
‘ glossary of the vulgar tongue of Shakspeare’s 
age, in the English language. In this place, I 
quote’ (favete animis) ‘ the following note of 
Mr. Steevens: ‘ Division seems to have been 
the technical phrase for the parts of a musical 
composition !’’ Of all this recondite know- 
ledge, Mr. Weber assures us, ‘ the editors of 
the golden age of Queen Anne were most 
grossly ignorant.’ O, why did this gentleman 
come so late! At the eonclusion of this pre- 
cious note, we are carefully informed, (still 
from Mr. Steevens,) that ‘ ¢o run a division is 
also a musical term.’ ”’ 

“+A headpiece of woodceock without 
brains in’—Ford. ‘ It was.a vulgar idea (Mr. 
Weber says) that the woodcock possessed no 
brains. So in Webster’s Duchess: of Malfy, 
* You do give for a crest. a woodcock’s head, 
with the brains picked out.’?’ How did it escape 
Mr. Weber, that he himself could possess no 
brains, on this condition ? ‘It seems quite ex- 


conquering a province; and was now appro- 
priately bestowed on Ithocles for adding the 
province of Messene to Laconia.” 

*** No woman but can fall, and doth, or 
would.’ ‘i.e. No woman, if she but can fall, 
doth fall, or if she cannot, fain would fall.’ 
And this I take to be a clear account of the 
matter! Bassanes says, Every woman is liable 
to fall; and either aetually does fall, or would, 
if an opportunity offered. It is against the 
last chance that he purposes to guard, by closing 
his doors and windows, 

“ «They say the king has mow’d all his gray 
beard.’ ‘Old copy, mew’d.’ This is almost 
too absurd for Mr. Weber. Is there a child in 
the kingdom who does not know that to mew, 
is to moult, to shed the feathers? &. And 
this precious correction (mowed) is, with the 
most undoubting simplicity, advanced into the 
text !’’ 

* « The death of ‘a sweet hearty father’ may seem an 
odd motive for ‘ much joy;’ not to add, that hearty peo- 








traordinary that he should never, by any acci- 
numerous 


dent, see the purport of one of the 
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On the wiguarded castle of the mind.’ 








~ No. absurdity, however gross, could raise 


LITERARY GAZETTE, 





seldom been their fate. 


any suspicion of ifiaccuracy in Mr. Weber's |< It is difficult to guess at the precise meanin, 


mind, and tempt him to recur to the original. 


suffered to rot in cast clothes, rags: to riot has 


*¢ ¢ This fellow’s a shrewd fellow at a pink.’ 


AND’ 


ber says, ‘ originated probably from card-play. 
ing, when the exultation of one of the parties jy 
COOLED by being over-trumped.’ This is a). 
g | most too ingenious for Mr. Weber; and 





it 
of this expression. Pink is used in the sense | might be wished that it had been left with be 


This blundering passage is one of many, equally | of supremely excellent, but that cannot apply | The matter is not much, certainly ; but (what. 


incorrect, quoted by the Edinburgh Reviewers, | h 
without the smallest — doubt of its fide-| should read punk.’ 
ey could find errors in 


lity. In Massinger t 
every page; but in the publication before u 


their lynx-eyes wearied themselves in vain to 


detect a mistake. Read: 


* When any troubled passion makes assault 
On the unguarded castle,’ &c.” 
“¢¢ A chair with an e 


it ever be introduced, must be furnished with 


trap to catch the person who unwarily attempts 
According to our ideas, 
the contrivance is very ludicrous; but Ford 
was probably thinking of some horrible instru-| bating or fluttering with the wings, as a hawk 
ment of torture, in the contrivance of which | to illustrate a vi 
our ancestors were not only ingenious, but at- 
Has the reader had 


to rest upon it, &c. 


tempted to be elegant.’ 
enough of this despicable trash ? 


credit of themselves, ) the Edinbu 


ing of the theatre in the Black Friars, where 


chair, such as he describes, was a well-known 
property, and used in various plays then on the 


stage. 


8, 


at his weapon, at a duel, &c. ?” ° 
*« ¢ I'd not be baited with my fears 


ngine.’ On this un- Of losing them.’ 
fortunate chair Mr. Weber is quite facetious. 
* This most wonderful chair (he says), should 


and elegance,’ was, in fact, neither more nor | from Archdeacon Nares.* Thus— 


less than a common elbow-chair, whith, by 
means of a couple of leathern hinges and a| mule,’ Ve 
ge or two of packthread, was made to cross 
ts arms over the breast of the person seated in 
that Mr. Weber should know 


it.- ‘To sup 
any thing that was aot to be met with in th 
simplicity s*but surely 


not know it themselves.’’ 


of needles.’ 


“¢ *"Twould wind-break a moil.’ 


ueamish here ? 


the line in which this word occurs. 


proudly calls them, punched in cloth or linen, | catch.” 


for tapes or laces to pass through.” 
** © And healths in bonny clabber.’ 


met with the phrase before.’ 


beyond that, all is ¢erra incognita with him 


Bonny-clabber is a word exceedingly common ; 
and I could produce, if it were necessary, scores 
of examples of it, from our poet’s contempo- 
Swift translates the 
lac concretum of Virgil by * bonny-clabber,’ that 
In allusion to 
this curdled state, it is called by Heath, who 


raries. It is still in use. 


is, says he, * thick sour milk.’ 


‘I have 
not been able to discover what particular kind 
of liquor was thus denominated, never having 
Phrase call you 
it! Mr. Weber’s South Sea of discovery, as 
the reader knows, is the Index to Shakspeare;| by Oliver Oatmeale, 1595.’* 


has the word in many places, ‘ the Irish tough| Weber altogether. While the volume is in 


bonny-clabber.’ 


Our old writers usually un- 


derstand it of stale whey or butter-milk. See} which the Glossary adopts the editor’s explana- 


Jonson.” 


*** Rot in fripperies.’ ‘I suspect we should 
read riot in fripperies,? This is in direct oppo- 
sition to the speaker, who alludes to the neglect | Rev 
shewn the poor disbanded soldier on his return | /s one of the most ingenious, learned 
from the wars. At home, he says, they are] wi 


tion.—Cooling-card.—t This phrase,’ Mr. We- 


* Nares’s Glossary, published by Triphook, in 1822, and, 
as far as we know, utterl ecal toate one of the 
jews which adorn the literature of England, though it 

. pleasant works 
re : work which no tolerable library ean be 











ere. For that reason, 1 strongly suspect we|ever be the metaphorical sense) a cooling-card 
Has the reader enough of | is literally a bolus.” 

this? If he has, let me ask him, if he thinks 

there is another person in the kingdom who| of King James I.; and as the opinion of sucha 

does not know that a pink is a thrust or stab, | man respecting so disputed a historical charac. 

and that the expression means—a shrewd fellow 


In Mr. Gifford we find an ardent defender 


ter is important, we must borrow another cy. 
lumn to give it insertion. 

“< ¢ Expressing their rich juice.’ ‘ Expres. 
sing for pressing out. The Masque through. 


Here the critic, with that ill-fortune to which | out abounds with pedantry, a species of orna. 
a_ distressed gentleman, who does not know| ment, which, from the patronage of James for 


a/one word from another, is sometimes exposed, | pedantry of every kind, was thought —T 
in turning to his Index for the meaning of the | necessa 


ry in masques played at his court.’ 


passage, has pitched upon the wrong term, and| have already observed, that this drama was 
given us all that the Variorum editors apply to| written for the theatre in Drury-lane, where 


»|it was played. To enter into a dispute with 


ery different act—baiting or|so arrant a driveller as Mr. Weber, would be 
worrying with dogs, which is the meaning of| an act of gratuitous folly ; he, poor man, simply 


the text : and thus involved himself in unqua-| adopts the fashionable scurrility of the Shak. 
To the credit | lified nonsense.” 


of Mr. Weber, however, (and equally to the 
» Monthly, 
and Critical Reviewers chime in with his mirth. 
What Mr. Weber ‘ thought of’ it would be 
hard to tell at any time; but Ford was think- 


speare editors, and knows no more of king 


With these ample ‘but curious quotations, | James, than of king Cunobeline ; otherwise it 
not a thousandth part of the exposures of its | might be answered, that of all the learned men 
predecessor, we shall now leave the new edi-| of his day, this calumniated monarch was per- 
tion ; and we may remark, even if we disap-| haps one of the least pedantic. — If it be at all 


prove of the stinging and bitter tone in which | expedient to look for antry in ‘ a Masque 
a| Mr. Weber fry =k are spoken of, that these ae Ceeat Pll 
notes will be found to be very valuable critical 
illustrations of the ancient dramatists, and of| of all kinds. 
This * horrible instrument of torture,’| the English language generally. 
this most wonderful compound of ‘ ingenuity | three places, we perceive, Mr. Gifford dissents 


played at court,’ recourse must be had to Eliza. 
beth, whose court was overrun with euphuism 
At all events, Decker and his 


In two or| contemporaries were not trained under James.” 


*¢ © Witches are so commun now-a-days,’ &c. 
‘ In the days of the sapient James, witchcraft, 


‘i.e. a] by his own royal example, was become the sub- 
ry well; but why, after freely mo-| ject of many publications, and supposed witches 
dernising the orthography every where else, turn | were hunted down in every quarter. of the king- 
i I am not, however, dis-|dom without mercy.’ I am weary of these au- 
sed to see it, because it gives me an oppor-| dacious falsehoods, and should pass them in 
e | tunity of correeting a mistake in the Glossary | silence, were it 
Index to’ Shakspeare, “he the extreme of | of Archdeacon’ 
ed critics ought | haps for mules. 
to have hinted to him that such: an ‘ engine’ 
was of.classical authority:—may be, they did 


at 30! better 


ares, “Mooles,’ he says, ‘ per-| as Jonson says, continue to run in the same vile 
I confess I do not understand | Jine, whose understandings may not be alto- 


‘ Content} gether so impassible to truth and honesty as 
thee, Daphles, mooles take mads, but men know | this dolt’s. 


mooles to catch.’— Warner's Alb. England, 
“© Let my skin be pinch'd full of oylet-holes | p. 41. 


by the bodkin,’ &c. ‘ Oylet-holes are the eyes 
Pinching a skin full of the eyes of 
needles is every way worthy of the critic. 
Read: * Let my skin be punch'd full of oylet- 
holes,’ &c. Oylet-holes, as every child knows, 
are little holes, or ‘ perforations,’ as Johnson 


Witchcraft, in fact, had been the 
terror of the English people for many centuries. 


‘ That is, perhaps,‘ Mules take mad| Under the Catholic princes, sorcerers and 
Jits, but yet men know: how to catch them.’ ’| witches were hanged and burned, secundim 
My ingenious friend has fallen into two plea-|artem, by the church, as heretics; scarcely 
sant errors. Mooles are not mules, but moles ; | had the Reformation taken place, when Henry 
and mads are not fits of any kind, but earth-| VIII. reclaimed the victims for the civil law, 


worms, the food of moles. The meaning of the|and passed the act making witchcraft felony. 
proverb is clear enough, Harm watch, harm 


This, of course, fell into disuse under Mary, 
who had bloodier amd more agreeable business 


Again :—‘‘ ‘ Roaring-boys and oatmeals.’ ‘1I)in hand ; but scarcely was Elizabeth seated on 
have not been so fortunate as to discover any|the throne, when she was assailed on all sides 
reference to these vatmeals; except the follow- | for the recall of the statute of felony; and re- 
ing title of an old pamphlet, mentioned in the} minded by some of the principal clergy and 
British Bibliographer, ( just published,) alludes | laity, thgt ‘ witches and sorcerers were wonder- 
to one of their order. ‘A Quest, &c. Gathered | fully inéreasing, and that her majesty’s subjects 

I should not|pined away until death.’ In consequence of 
have noticed this, had not Mr. Nares conde- 
scended to adopt it, and to say, ‘that no| and the lords spiritual and temporal in parlia- 
trace of this odd appellation has yet been dis-| ment -assembled’ made witchcraft once more 
covered, except in the title above mentioned.*| felony. This was many years before James 
I can assure Mr,’ Nares, that I have found 
several traces of this ‘ odd appellation.” In the} much to the discomfort. of her subjects, who 
next edition of his valuable Glossary, he will] never ceased to preach and petition for its re- 
do well to omit the name and authority of | vival, and who would probably have been heard, 


this alarming representation, ‘her majesty 


was born. Again the law fell into disuse, 


had not the- pope officiously e the gal- 


my hands, I will just notice another word, of |lows about this period, for the fit disposal of 


the culprits under other 


names — poisoners, 
seminaries, and traitors. 


While James was 


a stripling, he had been indulged with the 
troms-examination of the Scotch witches; for 
the defaults of his education, which (thanks to 
the satellites of the 
at once frivolous and g 


t and Elizabeth) was 
y, had him 
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eagerly inquisitive after supernatural agencies, 
in which he had been trained from infancy to 
believe. He appears to have furnished himself 
with all the magical lumber of the times : and 
from this, together with his small gleanings on 
the spot, to have drawn up his Dialogue, on 
which he apparently prided nimself not a little. 
But James was an honest man; those who 
made him credulous, could not make him cruel 
and unjust ; and many things occurred, which 
disturbed his confidence in his creed, before he 
came to the throne of this kingdom. It may 
be reasonably doubted, whether there was an 
individual in England who cared less about 
witches than James I. at the moment of his 
accession. In the act which made witchcraft 
felony, he rather followed than led, and was 
pushed on by some of the wisest and best men 
of the age, who could’ scarcely restrain their 
impatience for the re-enactment of the old se- 
verities. Even then, the king hesitated; and 
the bill was recalled and recast three several 
times. Yet we are required to believe that 
witthcraft was scarcely heard of in this country, 
‘till the example of the sapient James made 
the subject popular!’ * * * * So far, 
indeed, were witches from being hunted down 
without mercy under James, that, after the 
Lancashire trials in 1612, (with which, by 
the way, he had nothing to do,) they appear to 
have been almost forgotten: and it was not till 
the fanatics of the Long Parliament (twenty 
years after the decease of this monarch) had 
taken all power into their own hands, that the 
‘ hunters’ were let slip, and stimulated to the 
pursuit and destruction of these miserable crea- 
tures, ‘in every part of the kingdom, without 
mercy.’ In the twenty-three years which 
James sat on the English throne, it may be 
fairly questioned whether so many witches suf- 
fered death :—No, no, it was not this calum- 
niated prince, who, in 1645, despatched that 
monster of stupidi#y and blood, Hopkins, the 
witch-finder, and Stern, accompanied by two 
Puritan ministers, and occasionally assisted, as 
‘it appears, by Mr. Calamy, ‘ to see there was 
no fraud or wrong done’! and the good Mr. 
Baxter, who took no small satisfaction in the 
process. ‘ The hanging of a great number of 


+ Witches,’ as the latter says, ‘ by the discovery 


of Hopkins in 1645, 1646, is famously known.’ 
And, indeed, so it ought to be; for it was 
famously performed. In Suffolk and the neigh- 
bouring counties, in two years only, Mr. Ady 
says there were nearly a hundred hanged ; 
Hutchinson computes them at above fourscore ; 
Butler says, that, within the first year, three- 
score were hung in one shire alone; and Za- 
chary Grey affirms, that he ‘ had seen a list of 
those who suffered for witchcraft, during the 
Presbyterian domination of the Long Parlia- 
ment, amounting to more than three thousand 
names!’ Yet we hear of nothing but the per- 
secution of witches by ‘ the sapient James;’ 
and this base and sottish calumny is repeated 
from pen to pen, without fear and without 
shame !” 
Having examined as much of the various 
contents as our limits admit, and indeed rather 
a them at this busy season, that we 
might afford some taste of this able edition of 
Ford, we must now leave it to other hands. 
We could have wished to see criticism in a 
milder shape; but in spite of this caustic con- 
troversy, the admirable emendation of the text 
must render it always a standard copy of the 
poet. The subjoined is a list of his works :— 
1, The Lover's Melancholy, T. C. Acted at the Black- 
friars and the Globe, 24th November, 1628. Printed 


2. "Tis Pity She's a Whore, T. Printed 1633.’ Acted at 


the ix. : “ 

3. The Witch of Edmonton, T. B Rowky Dekkar, 
Ford, &c. Printed 1658. Probably soon after 

Acted at the Cockpit, and at Court. 

4. The Sun’s Darling, M. Acted in March 1623-24, at the 
Cockpit. Printed 1657. 

5. The Broken Heart, T. Printed 1633. Acted at the 
Blackfriars. s 

6. Love's Sacrifice, T. Printed 1633. Acted at the Phoe- 


nix. 
7. Perkin ~ ~ape H. T. Printed 1634 Acted at the 
enix. 
8 The Fancies, Chaste and Noble, C. Printed 1638. 
Acted at the Phenix. 
9. The Lady’s Trial, T. C. Acted at the Cockpit in 
May 1638. Printed 1639. 
10. —- a Trance, T. Entered on the Stationers’ 
books, September 9th, 1653, but not printed. De- 
troyed by Mr. Warburton’s servant. 
11. The London Merchant, C. 
12. The Royal Combat, C. 
13. —- ?—- — “| ry C. Played at < 
ockpit, 1613. ie two preceding plays 
were entered on the Stationers’ ales June both, 
fen 4 but not printed. Destroyed by Mr. Warbur- 
's 


ant. 
14. The Fairy Knight. Ford and Decker. 
15. A late Murther of the Sonne upon the Mother. Ford 
and Webster. 
16. The Bristowe Merchant. Ford and Decker. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 


Rosaline Woodbridge. 12mo. 3 vols. 
London, 1827. Iley. 
Turts is a novel in three volumes, made aecord- 
ing to the good old recipe, but we cannot say 
that it also combines the merits of the more 
modern productions of its class, _~ 


The. Ladies’ Magazine of Literature and 
Fashion. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, &c. J. Robins. 
WE have No. III. of each of these monthly 
publications (for the present month), and must 
say, that for a shilling, to have both literature 
and fashion—dresses—engravings of fancy sub- 
jects—and a tolerable selection of prose and 
verse, is a good and sufficient claim upon the 
patronage of the public. 


SeanERanemeeneneneneneeny 
The Pocket Encyclopedig of Natural Pheno, 
mena; for the use of Mariners, Shepherds, 
Gardeners, Husbandmen, and others ; being 
a Compendium of Prognostications of the 
Weather, Signs of the Seasons, Periods of 
Plants, and other Phenomena in Natural 
History and Philosophy, &c. By T. Forster, 
M.B. F.L.S. &c. 12mo. pp. 440. London, 
1827. J. Nichols and Son. 
Tus copious title-page sufficiently describes 
Mr. Forster’s work, of which we need only 
note, that it contains a great fund of informa- 
tion, alphabetically arranged. It is certainly 
far too learned, however, in Latin and Greek, 
for the classes to whom it is so specifically ad- 
dressed ; few mariners or shepherds being equal 
to these languages. They may, nevertheless, 
pick out much to instruct and amuse them 
from the English text. To all the rest of the 
world, the volume will be found one of very 
useful reference. 





The Grace of Human Philosophies, Ancient 
and Modern; or, the Universal System of 
the Bramins unveiled. By R. de Bécourt. 
Translated, with Notes, by A. Dalmas. 8vo. 
pp. 106. Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper. 

MonstEuR de Bécourt is a firm believer of 

the Vedams, and has presented us with a mass 

of dreamy fables and ignorant absurdities, as a 

prof that all other philosophies are naught. Such 

men care not for analytical, experimental, de- 
monstrative: imagination, invention, etherial- 
ism, are the sources of their profound know- 

ledge. The book is, however, altogether a 

curious one, for its exhibiting many of the old 





ness on the authority of:a European writer, 
who, as far as we know, is at’ large in society. 
The age of the world, calculated, of all things, 
by its waters, is computed st 1,955,884,899 
years; it was generated from ar > not 
created, and thence the custom of colouring 
eggs at Easter; that its inside is filled with an 
Embryo, being of the most sublime essence, 
‘* panting, ae and living,” which when 
it moves causes quakes and volcanos, &c. ; 
that the firmament is a solid concretion, the 
only body not porous; that the moon is fed 
from the earth, and the stim also supplied by 
the sweat of our poor planet; but that the 
stars feed the firmament, &c. >. &c.; that 
the milky way consists of fiery phlegms, #ro~ 
lytes are broken pieces of oblestial 

and that, in short, there is not one jot of foun- 
dation for any one philosophical opinion at pre- 
sent entertained in Europe. 


Vagaries in Quest of the Wild and Whimsical. 
By Pierce Shafton, Gent. 12mo. pp.' 289. 
J. Andrews. < 

THERE are several clever things in this little 

volume: we prefer the poetry to the prose. 

The following is a fair and pretty specimen of 

how the writer’s thoughts move in numbers : 

*« Come drink with me! and may the wine, 
and gladd’ning us ’» 
Shed over that cold heart of thine 


That I should feel it Soeuier now. 


Well, if I may not drink with thee, 
I needs must pledge me to some other\; 
My soul is ripe for love and glee, 
d mirth ’s a flame too bright to smother. 
Yet, wheresoe’er my cup is vow'd, 
Not all my heart with it go; 


Still, loveless as thou art, and proud, 
For thee jts deepest thoughts will flow.” 


eer nr eS enn tment 
ORIGINAL CG SPONDENGE. 
-  aNEGpOTES, - 
Selected from the Eart 8 Pity Reiter: 


printed for private Grciation: (Second 
Tue Earl of Breadalbane told me, that when 
our Government sent him to Swi > a8 
was riding with the king, Charles XIT. whom 
a great “ Etat Major” followed, they rode into 
a court where formerly had been a fortress. 
The castle was not only dismantled, but pulled 
down, and nothing now, at this distance of 
time remained, but the wall of enclosure of the 
court, and round this court wall, which was 
left entire, was every here and there a gate 
or porch, which opened into the country. 
One of these gates or porches was very narrow 
and low : on observing it, some one of the caval. 
cade said, “it would bé difficult to make one’s 
escape through there, if pursued by an enemy.” 
“ Not at all,” cried Charles XII. ; with that, 
he’ clapped spurs to his horse, made away 
full gallop, threw himself back in the saddle, 
and upon the very crupper of his horse, as 
he attempted to pass this gate or porch, 
which was so very low that the arch grazed 
all‘ the buttons of his waistcoat, and took 
off many. Charles XII. rode round to the 
entrance -where he had come in, “ There, gen- 
tlemen, see, nothing can be more easy.” 

Mr. Hamilton (known by the name of Single. 
speech) was the first who called out Mr. Burke, 
and employed him under the Marquis of 
Rockingham, whilst that lord was first minister. 
This Rane was sufficient to bring Mr. Burke 
into notice. Intimately he knew Mr. Burke ; so 
did he Dr. Johnson. “ This was the diversi- 
fied manner of writing,” he told me, “ of each: 





Bramin doctrines, and asserting their sound. 


Burke, when he had written a sentence, in case 





often | because they are protected by nature with a 


been apprised that his natural ‘daughter (Miss 
Thurlow) had eloped with, and married, Mr. 
Brown. Very grumpy was he: nothing could 
please him. ‘The nest da , Lord Bath was the 
pitched upon to signify to him that his 
ajesty had no further oecasion for his ser- 
vices as chancellor. Lord ‘Thurlow was as it 
x point of thins " T dere acopy,’ sald he, of 
a this: ** I. a Sd * oj 
that. - ay ey paper im Lord 


Bath’ 
Mr. r the latter ‘end 
of A at Mistley: he did not wait for the 
3 he used to go out 9 shoot- 


t the air.and exercise did him | May 


first 
god aftr 80 long cooped up in London ; 
Sa ae abate bs peek 2s cob 
to e sui 
Ses, he slwaft winte gue of kis stewards 
Spates Mines ae soar 
I. 


against id the penalty, according to 

law, and took special care that the money should 
be igs in to the poor. — 

‘My uncle William was invited to a ball 

near Windsor Castle: in his rounds there, he 

t himself behind a couple, the man of which 

ed to be humming the tune to which 

he was ing, as he went down the dance. 

*§ How do you do, sir?” “ Ti tum ti di, very 

za very well,” ‘* And ‘how is your wife ? 

‘* Ti di & tum, she’s déad, she’s dead.” 

Lady Elizabeth Percy, instead of marrying 

a nobleman, in whose rank and title her great 

name might merge, chose to marry a private 

who was worthy and amiable, and 

i With this’ 

i She 


}|GARDENING REPORT FOR FERRUARY, AND 


}onions, leeks, carrots,’ 


Garter.”” On which; Lord k 
boiled; ‘* And moreover,” said he, “ the first 


Smithson that ever presumed to think of it.”’* 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


KALENDAR FOR MARCH. 


Tue severity of the weather ‘has almost totally 
destroyed the culinary vegetables in the vale of 
London ; so much so, that cabbages, greens, and 
broceoli, are y, at this moment, more 
abundant in the markets of Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, and Aberdeen: first, because at these 
places the plants are hardier, from the nature 
of the climate; secondly, because greater precau- 
tions are taken to preserve them ; and thirdly, 


covering of snow, It is a fact, that the broccoli, 
or Scotch kale, grown in the climate of London, 
is killed by the sort ‘of weather which we have 
experienced for the last month ; while in Ger- 
many and in Seotland it is rarely if ever de. 
stroyed by any sort of weather. For the same 
reasons (the greater delicacy of constitution in 

e Enj plants, and the-absence of show), 
kale is more. frequently injured during winter 
in the.warmer parts of Germany than in the 
colder parts. Im London, the present price of 
some vegetables grown in the open air, as 
broccoli and spinage, is actually higher than 
that of others, as sea-kale and rhubarb stalks, 
which are forced.. A-dish of spinage costs 
10s. 6d. ; purple broccoli 6s. ; white broccoli 12s. ; 
sea-kale 6s. Whole fields of young cabbages 
are destroyed in: the parishes. of Kensington, 
Chelsea, and Fulham ; but less injury is done, 
as we are informed, about Kew and Richmond, 
where the situation is higher, and the soil 
gravelly. 

A number of the principal garden crops are 
sown during this month; among those which 
do not succeed well, if delayed till April, are 
parsneps, and beet.’ Most 
sorts of hardy annuals, whether culinary or 
ornamental, may be sown in this month; and 
of the latter it is good to make two sowings 
one early in March, and the other early in 
;. by this means, a continuation of bloom 
is maintained till the approach of frost. This 
is a good season of the year for planting roses : 
the singularity and beauty of this shrub, when 
grown as a standard, is beginning to be gene- 
rally known, they are not so common 
in our suburban and gardens as we 
hope and have no doubt they will be in a few 
years. Immense quantities have been imported 
this season from France, and in consequence 
they were never before so cheap. Some of the 
finer varieties of Moss; Bengal, and Provins, 
which last year cost one or two guineas each, 
may now be purchased for 3s. or a crown. We 
would recommend our country readers, and 
especially the female part of them who are fond 
of gardening, to procure a number of briar 
stocks from the yo and copses in their 
neighbourhood, of different heights, from one 
to six feet, and amuse themselves grafting or 
budding them with the finer sorts of French 
roses. The following roses no garden ought to 
be without :— 





add, that we are not answerable for 





“4Sxembourg, Clabe 


Pivoine, Centfeuilies nouvelle & 

Climbing Rose.=-Moachata meh secon 
Cham, 

SO Rossen Soawbell Fairy. Lust purple, Unique, 

Perpetual, Lady Liston. 

A more extensive selection of roses, with 
directions, illustrated by engravings, for grating 
and budding them, will be found in the Gar. 
dener’s Magazine for March. In the same 
work are also select lists of New French 
gooseberries, strawberries, and American 
for a small en; with other lists and direc, 
tions suitable for the season of the year ; that 
work being not only a bazar of whatever is 
new and interesting in horticulture, but also 
perpetual periodical gardener’s kalendar. 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
CaMBRIDGE, March 3d.—At a i 
on Wednesday last, the following pt 
were admitted to the degree of Bachelor of 


Arts t-— 

H. M. Ceckshott, W. ‘White, Page Phy ik 
Tyacke, St. Johns C 3. T. Mills, W, 
a atharine Hall; T. S. Howard, Emmanuel Col 

Royrar Socrety or LirEeratrure.—lIt is 
a curious remark, that connexion with this 
Society (instituted by bis Majesty, with whom 
the idea of its establishment originated,) should 
seem, somehow, to be associated with high 
church preferment. The President, Dr. Bur. 
gess, has been translated from St. David's te 
Salisbury ; and of the council, Dr. Law has 
been translated from Chester to Bath and 
Wells; Dr. Sumner has been made Bishop of 
Landaff ; and now Dr. Gray, Bishop of Bristol ; 
all within two years. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Tue lecture at this Institution (evening meet. 
ing), qn Friday im last week, was of a literary 
, 83 @ Variation fram the usual subjects 
of science. Mr, Singer read a po on He. 
brew Roots, part of the labours of a Dr. Nichol, 


; | a8. we understand, in investigating that primi, 


tive language.. The hypothesis for which be 
contended appeared to us to be somewhat fanci- 
ful; but as we are not aware of all the arguments 
upon which its general principle is supported, 
it may be improper to give an opinion upon it. 
Dr. N. assumes that the twenty-two Hebrew 
letters originate two thousand biliteral and 
triliteral words, which constitute this simple 
tongue ; and that these letters have ideal mean- 
ings attached to them, which are to be in 
all their combinations. Thus the letter caph? 
or C. 
sound 


resenting a bow, has (besides its 
iat its phonic character, three ideal sig- 
nifications, quasi, a bow, curvature ;—a bow 
strung, restriction ;—and a bow with an arrow, 
wounding, transfizing. And it was con! 
that wherever the > occurs, one or other of 
these meanings is to be found. 


PINE ARTS. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

No, 48. The Chymist. John Lonsdale 
When we say this picture is one of the finest 
examples of of painting, and that the 
ality of transparency is beautifully kept up 
ectihentecas do. not mean to infer thet 
these are its chief rene On the con- 
trary, it is, as far as the subject goes, 
characteristic ; and the careful matchig sol 
steady hand is admirably depicted in both the 

of which it.consists. 
No. 55 icf. Lanee—-The 





* We need 
the style in which the noble Peer writes these anecdotes. 


Mischief. George 
artist has given ‘an additional interest to his 





mis 
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by| while William the Conqueror was knocked 


a little more care in finishing would have ren- 
is performance still more attractive. 

The Village Champion, R. Far- 

that fruit, flowers, 

tial varieties in a collec- 

iliar subjects of this kind ; and 

ice is. made of in- 


frequently have to : , 
bestowed on pictures that have little or nothing 
in them to please the eye or mind, but are often 
disgusting, and sometimes pai to contem-’ 
plate. Nothing, however, of this kind attaches 
t the Velegs hate, neh ea 
ited display both of character and pencil. 
No. 178. Night ; and No. 00. Noon. R. 
estall, R.A.wArtists do well oecasionally to 


for, besides that no style or manner, how 
delightful, can please continually, the exercise of 
thus varying from himself is every way advan- 
to the practice of the painter. It, as 

it were, steals him from himself, and creates a 
“ recognition of his diversified: talents. 
e do not mean to deny that we have seen 
much variety in this accomplished artist ; but 
we do not recollect any of his pictures under a 
moonlight effect,—and the es. the 
one we are now noti¢ing comes over mind 
in association with the calm and quiet se- 
renity of the scene 0 justly ted. Nor’ 
is the fervid Noon {its companion) less happily, 


expressed. 

No. 225. The Whistle; and No.246. Sweeps 
Dancing W. Gill. These little familiar 
subjects exhibit Mr. Gill’s talents in a.very 
fayourable light for character and expression. 
With more attention to finish, and to drawing 
in, the extremities, he would entitle his per- 
formances to a high rank as cabinet.pictures. 


Epinsurcu: Fine Arts,—We place this 
title here, for the sake of noticing 4 Catalogue 
of Pictures, at present on sale in Edinburgh, 
which has been sent to us, arid the form of 
which, we think, well deserves imitation in 
London, when valuable collections are to be 
disposed of. Of thirty-one pictures described in 
the catalogue, eight of the most remarkable 
are characteristically and spiritedly engraved, 
without laboriousness, but so as to furnish an 
excellent idea of the original works. Thus the 
flagellation of Christ, by Schidone; a Holy 
Family, by Andrea del Sarto; and a Boy’s 
Heail, by Murillo, are capitally given by that 
eble artist W. H. Lizars; while a Mr. Grant 
seems to have added clever etchings from a 
Spagnoletto head, a St. John of Guido, an 
entombment of Rembrandt, and. two whole- 
length portraits of Sir J. Reynolds. By simi- 
lar means catalogues may be rendered at once 
far more effective as representatives, and far 
more valuable as principals. 





RARE PRINTS. 
Tue prints: which we noticed were for sale 
the id not bring such high prices 


| left hand is 
however Tg ee RE ee es emer oe a 


down at two crowns. The majority of a hun- 
or three shil- 


comparatively 
Lord Darnley (father of James 1.), engraved 
by Elstracke, price 6/. ‘6s.; Edward Somerset, 
Earl of Worcester, engraved by Passe, 1618, 
price 51. 17s. 6d.; Henry Wriothsley, Earl of 
Southampton, by the same, 1617, price 16/.; 


engraver,) 51.3 Sir Julius Cesar, by Elstracke, 
127. 1Js.; Whittington, the Lord Mayor, with 
the hand on a seull which was 

altered into a cat, by the same, 5/. 7s.6d. A 
few others sold at about 4/., but do not require 


clude with the curious description of the Muil'd 
Sake, who cuts as great a figure in a print- 
sale as he seems to have done when alive. 

“ Mull’d Sake, a fantastic and humorous 
chimney-sweeper, pickpocket, and highwayman, 
so called,.-With a cap and feather, and laced 
bands; his cloak tucked up, and coat ragged ; 
a scarf en his arm, and on his right leg is a 


|fashionable boot with a spur, on his left foot is 


a shoe with a rose; a sword hy his side, and a 
holly-bush and on his shoulder; in his 
r pole, with a horn on it; a 


In the back-ground, a street with houses 
on each side, and a sweep half out.of one of the 
chimneys. At the bottom are the following 
lines :-— 


against the Exchange. A most brilliant im- 
pression of'a print of such extreme rarity, that 
only one other is known. 

* This most notorious rogue was the young- 
‘est of nineteen children ; at eight years old was 
apprenticed to a chimney-sweep, from whom 
he ran away. He got the name of Mul?d 
‘Sack, from constantly drinking that liquor. 
‘Amongst his ‘most successful exploits, the fol- 
lowing are perhaps the most striking :—he 
robbed Lady Fairfax of a: rich gold watch, 
set with diamonds; picked Oliver Cromwell’s 
pocket coming out of the Parliament House ; 
in company with Tom Cheney, robbed Coldnel 
Hewson at the head of his regiment entering 
Hounslow—Cheney ‘was hung, our ‘hero es- 
caped; he robbed the Receiver-General’s house 
at Reading of 60001—for this he was near 
being hanged, but escaped again ; shortly after, 
he murdered one John Bridges, to have free 
access to his wife, but was obliged to fly beyond 
sea; and at Col robbed Charles the Second 
(then in his exile) of plate worth 1500/.; when, 
flying into England again, and having deceived 
Oliver Cromwell in his promise of discovering 
Charles the Second’s co mdents here, he 
was apprehended, sent to Newgate, and, re- 
eeiving sentence of death, was hanged in Smith- 
field Rounds, in April 1659, aged 55 years.” 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FRAGMENTS, &c. 
From the Portfolio of a Poet quitting the Profemion. 
1. A Wise Man. 
HE is so old, he seems to have outlived Death. 
Pain and the common smarts, which haunt. this 





done in former times. Mulld 
Sake, wih -all 


world, 


James Lord Hay, Baron Saley, (same date and | 


to be particularised ; and we will rather con-| 


155 


Pass by him, like the summer gir, and-hunt not. 

He ’s wisdom.gased, all round, as. by a neck ; 

Poetic fury, philosophic t, 

Knowledge of earth and heaven, strange al- 

chemy, 

Experience grave (in war apd gleights af state), 

Immortal 6 on, which outgoes 

The age he lives in;.-these, and many more 

(Each one, in commen men, being all.in all) 

Are servants to his will, and nought the.master { 
1825. 


2. A Libel. 

Franc. O, what is'man ? 

Gomez, What és he ?—He'’s a beast 

That totters on two legs, 

Franc. And woman ? * ~ 

Gomes. ° Umph ! ‘ YT f.-°°% 
There. you draw deeply-on me.—— What is she # 
What ’s death ?7..-what ’s life ?~.O painted va> 

nity! 


What is she ?.She 's a freak. froth. ‘bub- 


A humour bred of drink and salt 
What is she ?—She ’s a painted bit of clay, 
That falls to pieces, like a lump of sugar. 
(Save - she’s not so sweet). Her white and 


Are ~ in health by murdering crowds of 
eep, , he 
Into whose'skins she creeps, and cries. Adore 
me toed 
1823. 


p “writs 
3. Freedom. 
In every clime on earth is Freedom found ;— 

In Gambia’s deserts deep, in Aretic snows, 
In caverns of the Danube nd, 

In Academe’s walks (where Plato chose, 
With drops distilled from golden truth, to sound 
eT aA pee pth ad 

e misghi ways where error wound), 

inet in dither ecaetineent. 
But, chiefly, doth the Mind serene ané sage, 

From whose large heart young passions long 

have flown, $" 
(Following, past all- things here, *tween youth 

and age, 
Immortal Knowledge,) —_ Freedom’s wing 
Soar by each wonder of old time, and-spring 

Through cloud and change, to gaze on worlds 
unknown ! 1824. 
4 Taste in Conversation, 
mooe—- His words 

(Which are the shadows of hi er thoughts) 
Are dark and hideous,. His brazen tongue 
Tolled death into my ears. He prosed on 


graves 

Bedrooms of marble, writ all round with lies, 

And we the. spider (who is the earth-worm’s 
v 


€ 

Hides a cold king the while his lord’s. at supper- 

There’s nought so horrid (not in a glutten’s 
8 . 

But he did run on,—heaving up the mould 

Of coffins, and unbaring shriv bones. ; 

Then plunged he through the sea, and lazar- 

Se, 

Plucking swoll’n bodies up.and 8 limbs, 

Till “>as stomach sickened. th upor 

His taste is like a Ghoul’s. 
. 7 - 1825. 
5. Wishes. 

Give me wine, that I may dream 


gorgeous west 





When the great sun goes to rest ! 
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Give me eyes—oh, gentle eyes ! 
Such as at some sad sacrifice 
Such as droop ’fore silver years, 
pe a modest meek amaze, 
nd avoid a stronger gaze. 
Let me have one heart to love me, 
But none else (on earth) above me 
Save the one who soothes my soul 
With a soft ynfelt control : 
Let me have—a mouth to kiss, 
— (like word that sweetest is, 
ike drops upon a spray) 
Smiling till ’tis won away. 
1825. 
6. Flowers. 


_ a, Phone these flow’r-sprinkled moors 
e ess summer pours— 
Summer before the spring is fled. 
See, where the violet lies (her head 
Peeping from out her greenest veil) 
Midst cowslips and the primrose pale— 
The lily, bending like a maid— 
The daisy of the dark afraid— 
The rose, who is the queen of June,— 
‘And every bud beneath the moon ! 
* * a * 1824. 
7. Lovers’ Talk. 
. Hark ! didst hear the nightingale 
Dreaming in the pine ? 
Doth it love yon star so pale, 
Or the sweet moonshine, 

Piercing ‘h that mournful tree 

- With a soft bright scrutiny ? 

Doth it love the star or moon, 

Or the running river’s tune ? 

Or is it, that its voice divine 

Only echoeth thine ? 

—Shall we go?—what matter where, 

So that thy sweet mind be there ? 


te as bright 
As the modest moon at night ! 
1825. 





SKETCHES OP SOCIETY. 
Travitions of the Western Highlands. 
NO. XIII.—UNA-VORE. 


Ir has been already stated, that Una Mac- 
donald, (commonly called Una-Vore, from her 
great size,) daughter of the Laird of Ardnamur- 
chan, who married the young Maclean of Mor- 
ven, had nursed the heir of Duart, with the 
view of cementing the which then pre- 
vailed, after the bloody feuds which had so long 
injured the two families. This son and heir 
was Sir Hector Maclean, a man who became 
ag distinguished during his brief but active 
ife. ; 

Sir Hector was educated at the University of 
Glasgow, where he was conspicuous for his genius 
and talents; and his nurse, Una-Vore, who was 
strongly attached to him, resolved to pay him 
a visit there, determined to be herself present 
at the public examination of the collegians— 
—— cannot accurately state how far she 
may have been qualified to judge of their re- 
spective merit. ose who travel to the West 
Highlands now-a-days, in post-chaises or in 
steam-boats, have but a faint idea how very 
formidable an undertaking a journey to Glas- 
gow was at that time. An attempt to trace 
the course of the Niger is hardly more an ob- 
ject of mature preparation and of serious con- 


sideration :—before a Highlander left his home | 3. 


for the Lowlands, he seldom failed to settle his 


affairs and make his will, in the probability 
that he might never again return. 

The Lady of Morven was upon this memo- 
rable occasion attended by six gentlewomen. 
She was herself attired in an erisaid* of fine 
scarlet tartan, clasped on her breast by a 
golden broach of very great size, thickly set 
with large pearls, found near the western ex- 
tremity of her native district; her head was 
covered with a cambric coif, bearing a star of 
pearls on the forehead. Each of her attend- 
ants was clad in a plaid of the finest qua- 
lity, made into the same form, fastened in 
front with a large silver broach, enamelled 
with figures in black, such as may still be 
seen in that country, worn by a few old 
women of respectability on extraordinary occa- 
sions. 

The lady’s gigantic figure, dressed in this 
flowing and elegant garb, and thus escorted, 
while one of her women threw shillings 
among the crowd,+ is said to have attracted 
much attention and admiration from the citi- 
zens of Glasgow, in her progress to the college, 
to witness the examination of the students. 
Her foster child carried the first prize in two 
of the classes. After the examination was 
ended, she invited all the professors and 
students to an entertainment which she had 
ordered to be prepared for them; and she sat 
at the head of the table, liberally supplying 
her guests with French wines, until they were 
all borne away to their repose. 

Soon after the return of the lady from her 
arduous and romantic expedition, the tragical 
events which were mentioned in the last Tra- 
dition occurred:—her youthful and hopeful 
nephew fell by the hands of her cruel and bar- 
barous brother. 

Cameron of Lochiel was warmly attached to 
the young Mac-vic-Ian, and d his de- 
termination to avenge his death. The fiery 
cross was soon. put in rapid motion, from 
Tehnacounire to Belochscreden,; the two ex- 
tremities of his extensive estate; and a thou- 
sand men in arms mustered at Inverlochy on 
the day appointed, under the hereditary leaders 
of the various tribes of that brave and ancient 
clan. In those turbulent times, it was unfor- 
tunately considered a point of honour to sup- 
port allies and relations under any circum- 
stances; and the law was too feeble to punish 
the rich and powerful. 

Encas or Angus more Macdonald, com- 
monly called Mac-vic-Coin, threw himself on 
the protection of the Macleans, with whom he 
was connected by more than one matrimonial 
alliance; and a quarrel having previously 
existed between that clan and the Camerons, 
the men of Morven were ordered to rendez- 
vous at the castle of Kenlochaline, the re- 
sidence of the head of the tribe of Morven.t 

It is said that Una, his sister, was averse 
to render him any assistance, being shocked 
at his horrid conduct: but Lochiel was known 
to be on his march to attack Mac-vic-Coin 
and his abettors, whoever they might be. 





* We have given the Gaelic name for this dress, because 
we can at present recollect no other, if there be any. It 
of a square piece of cloth of very | imen- 
sions, the upper corners of which were carried over the 
shoulders and fastened in front with a broach: a sash was 
the waist, from it hung a dagger occasion- 
ed from the middle of the shoul- 
woman must have made a fine 
SBS chen oe soan oS hare borne day 
t ear t seems to have e or 
dress of ladies in the Hebrides. 
+ The Scotch shilling was the English penny, and con- 
tained twelve Scotch pence. - 
The ruins of this castle still adorn the head of Loch- 


ay: the arms were nak: 
der. A tall 





» and the eminently beautiful loch very justly so 
named; it is near Ardtornish. a 
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Maclean of Morven, at the. head of con. 
siderable force, advanced to meet the 
rons; and on an extensive heath in the 

of Lidisdale, not far from the borders of 
Sunart, the two hostile parties encountere 
each other. Mac-vic-Coin was covered with 
strong chain-armour to the chin, and on his 
head he wore a helmet of solid steel. His stg. 
ture was monstrous, being above seven feet and 
a half in height, and his strength was known 
to be prodigious: he marched ‘in front of the 
men of Morven like another Goliah. 

Lochiel took possession of a small eminence 
to reconnoiter the enemy; and observed to 
one of his officers who stood close by him, 
that Mac-vic-Coin made a tremendous ap. 
pearance: the other replied, ‘ that his canse 
was bad, and that God was just;” and 
wielding his bow, “ think you, Lochiel,” 
said he, ** that this will not do for him,” 
“ It is not thy puny arm that could ac. 
complish it,” replied his chief. That instant 
Mac-vic-Coin raised his helmet to give him. 
self air—Cameron’s arrow pierced his foie. 
head through the palm of his hand, and he fell 
dead before another drop of blood was shed. 

John Cameron of Isperie, of the Litterfinlay 
tribe, was the gentleman who slew Angus 
more. He was the smallest and least robust 
man under Lochiel’s command: but the race 
is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong. ‘ 

MusIc. 

THE CONCERTS. 

THE second Philharmonic Concert, on Monday, 
was excellent, but yet not so brilliant as to ex- 
cite the audience to any very warm expression 
of general approbation. Mozart’s sinfonia in E 
flat, (and particularly the andante, with its in- 
imitable charms of melody) is every where a 
great favourite. Heretofore this andante’ has 
generally been the movement complimented by 
an encore ; but on the present occasion it was 
the minuet which received that distinction, 
evidently for the sake of Mr. Willman’s clari- 
net in the trio, where it obtains a conspicuous 
part. In Haydn’s sinfonia, it was, singularly 
enough, again the minuet which was called for 
a second time, also for the sake of the trio, in 
which Mr. Lindley has a beautiful solo on the 
violoncello. Sapio was admirable in his man- 
ner of executing Beethoven’s scena, “ Ah! 
perfido ;” and Mr. Willman’s clarinet did not 
fail, even when he employed it in such a poor 
production as the Fantasio of Baermann, which 
is thoroughly destitute of fancy, or any thing 
deserving the name of music. On Signor 
Zuchelli’s ** Now heaven,” &c. (from Haydn’s 
Creation) we cannot bestow too much praise; 
though a little more of declamation, or of the 
dramatic fervour, which we admire in Bra- 
ham’s singing, would render his performance 
still more complete. Miss Stephens, however 
delightful in English ballads, is out of her 
line in a bravura, like ‘‘ Parto; ma tu, ben 
mio ;” her warmest admirers could not help 
feeling disappointed. She was particularly de- 
ficient in what is called ‘ ente di voce ;” 
and above all, in the Recitative. Maurer’s 
most difficult, but certainly not most beautiful, 
new concerto, was played by Mr. Kiesewetter, 
with his usual mastery. e composition is 
too intricate to be fally intelligible on first 
hearing. Maurer is a pupil of Rode, and at 
present the first-violin in the town of Hanover. 
In Handel’s beautiful trio, Miss Stephens was 
again quite at home; and so were Mr. Sapio 
and Signor Zuchelli. The sinfonias, and over- 
tures were performed as well as ever, . 
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Kive’s THEATRE.—On Tuesday, M. D'Eg- to prepare for publication a Biographical Dic- 
ville brought forward a grand ballet, called 
Venus and Adonis, or the Siege of Cythera, in 
which he appears to have done as much as the 
capabilities of the theatre and the talents of 
the corps enabled him to accomplish. Adonis, 
Gosselin, and Venus, Byron, are besieged by 

Mars and his Scythian allies, under 
Brontes, Blasis. The queen of love and her 
our op’ Calista, Brocard, to the lat- 
who beats him out of the field. Peace and 


ter. rs bs 
- to the conquering beauties ensue ; 


submission nquel ” \ 
gods, goddesses, and inferior beings crown in, 
and the showy pageant closes. It was well 
received. 

nE.—A slight divertisement was 
aws Tenley by Noble, which was as 
well done as these things generally are. 


Covent GarpDEN.—On Wednesday, Mr. 
Bishop gave a very various and attractive se- 
lection of ancient and modern music at this 
theatre. An Offertorium by Eybler, of Vi- 
enna, was the principal novelty; it is sci- 
entific, but of the loudest. Miss Paton, Bra- 
ham, Cornega, Love, and Graddon, were dis- 
tinguished in a miscellaneous last act, which 
the audience evidently relished infinitely better 
than the Creation (act 2), or the instrumental 
pieces which preceded (act 1). 


Mn. Matuews on Thursday produced his 
new entertainment with his old success. The 
characters he assumed were various and amu- 
sing, and his songs and patter extremely laugh- 
able. We have not now time for remark, and 
can only say that there is a certain fund for an 
evening’s pleasure in store for our readers at 
the English Opera House. = - 


Yates: ADELPHI.— On Wednesday, an- 
other was added to the amusements of Lent, 
by Mr. Yates, who gave a new entertainment, 
on a plan similar to that which was so popular 
last season. The name is Portraits and 
Sketches in Town and Country; and our versa- 
tile friend assumes many parts, giving identity 
to them all. Of these we shall say more when 
we have seen them mellowed by a night or 
two of further practice. A duet between two 
flies—capital imitations of various performers 
—and a phantasmagoric exhibition, complete 
the treat. 





, VARIETIES. 
Entomology.—Mr. F. Wood informs us that 
he has lately taken the Cychrns elongatus—an 
insect of the Genus Cychrns, hitherto unknown 
as a native of Great Britain; and that it is now 
in the cabinet of Mr. W. Pelerin, Red Lion 
Square. It will probably be figured in some 
of the ensuing numbers of Curtis’s Entomology. 

Steam.—Some alleged improvements having 
been introduced ’by two engineers, Messrs. Ver- 
net and Gauwin, into an invention for produ- 
cing steam without boiling the water, by means 
of tubes called generators ; the French Institute 
appointed a committee to investigate the sub- 
ject, a committee a very satisfactory 
report has just been made. Among the advan- 
tages which are said to result from this new 
invention are, a complete absence of the danger 
of explosion, without the use of safety-valves ; 
a simplification of the machine, a reduction of 
its weight, a facility of repair, a power of sud- 
denly increasing force, &c. 

Spanish Biography.—M. José Gomez de la 
Corsina, and several other Spanish writers, 





tionary, containing Memoirs of all Spaniards 
who have rendered themselves distinguished, 
from the earliest times down to the end of the 
year 1819. Orders have been sent from 


season by Mr. 
aa ters of his 


fr 
tand, has given up the intention 
the mass of Lord Byron’s interesting 
» during his own life-time. It 


Madrid to throw open all the archives and | ‘8 to be 


libraries of the kingdom to the editors of this 
grand national work ; and the various authori- 


ties in the country are directed to contribute |™ 


whatever documents they may have in their 
session. The assistance of learned foreigners 
also been requested. 

Anecdote.—The following anecdote affords a 
curious picture of the manners of the times in 
which it occurred. In the year 1386 a sow 
devoured the child of an artificer of Falaise, in 
Normandy, called Janet. The circumstance 
having come to the knowledge ef the judge, he 
condemned the animal to suffer publicly the 
lex talionis. The child had had its face and 
arm torn; the sow was mutilated in the 
same manner, and then hung by the common 
hangman. The execution took place in the 
public square, in the presence of all the people. 
The judge presided on horseback, and in the 
full dress of his office. The father of the 
victim was compelled to be present, as a punish- 
ment for not having more carefully guarded his 
child. When the animal was brought out, it 
was habited in a man’s dress, with a cloak, 
breeches, and gloves; and a mask on its face 
representing a human conntenance. The re- 
membrance of this absurd farce was preserved 
by a fresco painting, which, within the last 
six years was still visible in the church of the 
Holy Trinity at Falaise. 

French Coal-Mines.— The coal mines of 
Anzin are very extensive, and employ a large 
capital. They have been worked about a hun- 
dred and twenty years, and are eohmected with 
the coal-mines of Fresne and Vieux-Cordé. At 
the present moment there are forty-one shafts 
in these mines; twenty-nine of extraction, 
nine of draining, and three of ventilation ; and 
nine shafts are digging. The deepest shafts 
are those of Beaujardin. 
are worked by five of Watt and Bolton’s steam. 
engines of seventy-horse power, and four of 
Newcomen’ssteam-engines of fifty-horse power. 
Twelve of Perier’s, and fifteen of Edwards’s 
engines are employed in the extraction of the 
coals ; amounting to two hundred and twenty- 
four horse power. A population of about five 
thousand people subsists in these subterraneous 
works. The number of -working miners is 
nearly three thousand ; about a third of whom 
consists of children, from ten to eighteen years 
of age. There are five medical men to attend 
the sick ; and the superannuated miners retire 
with a pension. Their widows and orphans 
are also taken care of ; and for the education 
of the latter there are three schools of mutual 
instruction. . The introduction of Davy’s safety- 
lamps -has greatly diminished the number of 
accidents. The mines are also provided with 
rail-ways: the iron composing them is, gene- 
rally speaking, wrought, which is considered 
much preferable to cast-iron for that purpose. 
The consumption of coals in France is in- 
creasing daily, which may be deemed one of 
the most unequivocal proofs of the growing 
prosperity of a country. The mines of Anzin 
furnish annually from five to six millions of 
livres’ worth of this valuable fuel. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
There is preparing for publication, the History and An- 
tiquities of the Town Honour of Woodstock, includ- 
ing Biographical Anecdotes, é&c¢, by J. Graves, Esq. 


The draining shafts | 





promise for their being likely to make a strong sensation. 

While speaking of their writer, we may remind our 
readers of the ex: ey a eS oe 
Juan. It is to be wished, for uniformity’s sake, that these 
and any other posthumous works of Lord B. should be 
printed, ther with the ew ar, Rag new in a consistent 
edition. are in the hands of Mr. Douglas Kinnaird, 
who alone could make such an arrangement. 





National Poli: “and Finance; Plan, f Establishing 
at! ‘olity an nance ; for a 
Sterling Currency Relieving the Bardens of the Peo- 
= extracted from the Literary Gazette, 8vo. with 
k leaves, numbered lines, and ribbon-stitching in 
a new manner, for notation and reference, 2s.—Ford’s 
Dramatic Works by Gifford, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 16s. bds.— 
Brooke’s (A. de Capell) Winter in and 
4to. 3l. 38. — Parliamentary 


Tale, and other Poems, 
Bernard Barton, 12mo. 5s. 6d. bds.—Ewing’s Greek 
English Lexicon, 8vo. 1/. 4s. bds.—Ewing’s Greek Gram- 
mar, 8vo. 7s. bds.—Essay on the eee 
8vo. 9s. bds.—W: 's Sacred Melodies, 18mo. 3s. 
—Authentic Account of T..A. Cadiot, 18mo. 3s. bds.— 
The Crucible, or Christian Self-Examiner, 18mo. 5s. 6d. 
bds.—Howard’s Plain and Practical Sermons, 
bds.—Thompson’ 5 2mo. 5e. 
—Sheerman’s Guide to an Acquaintance with God, 18mo. 
2s. 6d.—Death on the Pale Horse, by John Bruce, 12me. 
5s.—The System; a Tale of the West Indies, 12mo. 5s. 
Jubal; a Dramatic Poem, crown 8vo. 8s.—Crombie' 
Typical Discourses, 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Butler’s Life of Gro- 
tius, 8vo. 7s. 6d.—Butler’s Reminiscences, vol. 2, 

9s. 6d.—Dr. Priestly’s English Grammar improved, 1 
3s.—History of » by Thomas Allen, 4to. 3, 12s. ; 
8vo. ll. 16s.—Sketches in Ireland, p. 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Storer’s 
Views in Edinburgh, 100 Plates, 3/. 2s. 6d. h.-bd.; large 
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paper, 5i. h.-bd. 
— 41. 37. 
36. 49. 
36. 
9.60 
\. ¢ 29.04 
y 26.5 50. 29.40 
winds S. and S.W. - Except the 
¥. the 6th inst., it is feared, has been 
cause of much damage. 
Rain fallen 14 of an inch. 
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49. 
the 5th and 7th; rall ’ cloud » with freq 
heavy rain. The ihe wind in the night of the 28th ult. 
and afternoon 
Cuanves H. ADAMS, 
51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 





meer et 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To the Editor, &c. 
Dear S1r,—I would inquire of the writer of the Medical 
Essays (through the medium of your journal), what he 
id recommend as the best food for infants, in the event 
of the mother being deprived of her milk, (suppose 
through mental irritation), which is the case with my 


wife, 
I am, sir, your constant reader, 
Amicus. 
Our medical adviser says the answer needs only two 
— “A ——. . inion 
e are very reluctantly compe —< 9 our 
Mediral Essay (No. Til.) “til next Saturday; but as it 
ex to greater than we were prepared to 
expect, we could not (at » in mak up our pages 
insert it without displacing several prom: articles, 
most of our tem 
We thank X. 


P*Rine millions of have been received, and shall 
have due attention in the course of time: in this month’s 
Literary Gazettes (five numbers), we intend to insert the 
productions of five au 

Errata in March.—In the 


the Phenomena for 
first paragra h erase ’’ wherever introduced; the 
the preceding quantity, and nec thirds thus, for 05 days, 
the uantity, and not :—thus, for . 
5 hie. 49 51” o”. read ‘968 days, 5 hrs. 48’ 51-6, maa 
same in each succeeding instance where ‘” occurs. 
137, col. 3, in the notice of Saturn, for ‘‘ extremity of 
anse,” read ** extremities of the anse,’ 
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HE E Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of | Kiopruli, in the Year of Trouba- The sth Edition; wich am tenth Prone pa te 4 
Ge Warps of British Artists, incl tie Pictures } dour Poreste from inal MSS.—7. Self Introduction-8, The | foolscap 8vo. ee a beautiful Frontispiece, price 6s. 
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Is THIS RELIGION? or, a Page from 
the Book of the World. 

By the Author of ** May you Like it.” 
« The present volume s such as the author might _ Pride 

3 | and [apne inscribe to 

tale is pathetic withont being 

are interested without — tortured, and the 
soothed while it is excited by the images escent to it." 
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» engraved 
fs Drawings taken recently in the Istands, 
aboot ee actual Observati 
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of on the Plantations in the 


British Islands, 

\ «e -making, &c. com- 

I Se aan seat 6 Deere of best calcu- 
tn the ever and describe the Character of the 


: to contain Four Views coloured, to imitate 
______ Published ty Messrs, Underwood, 82, Fleet Street. 
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Fae tegaat translation which t of atticl 
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sey, 93, Fleet Street. 
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8vo. price 10s. 6d, 
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HE VISION; $ or, ‘Hell, “f Purgatory, and 
Paradise of DANTE ALIGHIEMI. 
Translated by the Rev. H. F. C Y, A.M. 
With addi tonal Notes, «Lit ofthe Author, and an Index. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. price 11. 16s. 
« Mr. Cary’s translation; the best we ever read of any work.”— 
Quarterly Review. 
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ife. 
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ousshold economy and etiquette. There is nothing omitted 
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Magazine. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL DAVID STEWART. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London 
and Adam Black, Edinburgh. 
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A Tale of Paraguay, a Poem, 10s. 6d. bds. 
A Vision of Judgment, a Poem, 4to. 15s. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London. 
Howard's Select Latin Phrases, &c. 
This day is published, in 12mo. price 1s. 6d. bound, 


Qekect BATIN PHRASES, taken from 


Authors. 
By NATHANIEL HOWARD. 
Printed for Laageias, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
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Bai Knowledge, 
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2. The Wonders of the Heavens. 
3. All the Voyages round the World. 
4. Modern Travels in all Countries. 
5. All Religions and Religious Ceremonies. 
. The Universal Receipt-Book. 
- The Anecdote Library. 
. The Vocal Library. 
. The Laughing Philosopher. 
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: Burke's Works, Genuine Edition 
This day is “ara ayh y printed in + aa 8v0. 


He MISCETEANBOUS WORKS of the 
Right Hon. EDMUND BURKE, comprising his celebrated 
Pieces on the French Revolution, on the Sublime and Beautiful, 
an Abridgmertt of English =e Speeches in Parliament, &c. 


Volumes XI. to XIV. on India Affairs, 
price 9. 2¢. in boards. 
Printed ey C. and J. Rivington, Waterloo Place, Pall Mail, 
St. Paul's Churchyard. 
A few Copies of Volumes IV. to VII. in 4to. 
may be had to complete the Edition in that Size. The 8th and 
concluding Volume is in the press. 
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Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 
Of whom may be had, 
A new Edition, with a new Set of superior 
Engravings on Steet, the same Author’s Grammar of Geography; 
price 3¢, 6d. in red. 








Dr. Paris on Diet.—94 
TREATISE on DIET; with a View to 


a § stem of Rules far the | 


ttoa 
State of the Digestive Functi 
By J, A. PARIS, M D, F.R.S. 
Fellow of the Repel ae of Physicians, &e. &c. 


Printed for Thomas ana‘ Be Underwood, 22, Fleet Street. 
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ms, School Atlas, 6s. 6d. 
6. The Same, coloured, 8s. 6d. 
7. Atlas, royal size, 126. 
8. Ditto, ditto, coloured, 15 
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Printed for Longmaa, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 
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HE LIFE of GROTIUS, and a Suecinet 
Fees poo of the Civil, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History 


By CHARLES, BUTLER, of Lincoin’s Inn. 





Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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The Odd i'Volume. Series. 
“The Busy Bodies, a Novel, in 3 vols. 





n 2 vols. 12mo. price 18s. boards, 
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“* Well dol sy vast mountain wilds ; 
every bosomed vale and valley-stream 
Are dear to memory.”—Southey. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London. 
Of whom may be had, 
Dame Rebecca Berry ; or, Court Scenes and 
Characters in the Reign of Charles II. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. bds. 
Honor O’Hara, a Novel, by Anna Maria 
. Porter. 8 vols. 12mio. 1/. 4s. boards. 
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6. Count Wegur’ 3 wuurney with the E 
Catherine to the Crimea, forming the 3d. Volume of his Memoirs. 
8vo. 12s. French 10s. Os. 6d. 
3: Confessions of an Old Bachelor, in 1 vol. 
post Bro. 10s. 6d. 
«*Oh! que c’est un fatal présent du Ciel qu'une Ame sensible.” 


Rousseau. 
8. The Tor Hill, by the Author of “ Bram- 
ol pw Hosea} or, Cavaliers and Roundheads.” New Edition, 
Bvo. 3ls. 

The Life. of Frederick Reynolds, (the 
Drama written by Himself. Compri numerous Anec- 
dotes of distinguished Persons, Royal, Political, Fashionable, 
Literasy, ea usical. 2d Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 


10. Napoleon in the other World. A Nar- 
rative, written by Himself, and found at St. Helena, at the foot 
ofhis Tomb. By Xongo-Tee-Foh-Tche, Mandarin of the Third 
Class. In 1 vol. 8vo, 

ll. Talesof a Voyager to the Arctic Ocean. 
In 3 pag post 8vo. price 28s. 

The author’s forte'is essentially humorous, and his humour 
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5. The Prairie;\a Tale. By the Author of 
“"~. +” oT he!Pilot,” Me. In‘ 3 vols. 12mo, 
alkland. 1 vel, post 8vo. 
f The Military Sketch Book’; containing 
cence hteen Years inthe Berrie Abowd eda 
Hae of the Line. In 2 vols. eo ads ’ 
it can 


A melanchol; 
The 'R and on erty ie and lady gay.” 
8. The Reminiscences of Thomas Ditdia, 
of the i al Drary:Lane, Covent Garden, 
&c. and Author of io ** Cabinet,” “ _ Jew and the 
&c. &c. In vols. Svo. with a 
9. Memoirs of the: Life of Scipio de Ric, 
Bishop of Pistoia and Prato, and Reformer of Catholicism ia 
Tuscany. _ By M. de Potter... 2 vols. &vo. 
10. Travels and paeneeates in Sonthera 
Sites. By G it Years a Resident at 


e Ce ‘the of 
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A a the spirit uality of Washington Irving's, 
a inosepealh ce & fancy and vivacity.”. Nene Times. 
“2. The Nowlans and Peter of the Castle, 
_™ Second ee of Tales, by the O’Hara Family. In3 vols. 
ice Sls. 
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ir Thomas Lawrence. 


14. Letters from the East, Written durin, 
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